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By EDWARD THOMAS ROGERS, | 


CHAPTER®III. 


HE study of the exo- 
dus of the Israelites 
is one of deep in- 
terest, but the many 
routes suggested by 
the various students 

_of biblical geogra- 
phy render the sub- 
ject somewhat per- 


lucid and satisfac- 
tory interpretation 


the learned Egypto- 
logist, Professor H. 
Brugsch. He takes 
the biblical © narra- 
tive as he finds it in 
the original Hebrew, 
and explains it by 
hieroglyphic records 
on stone and brick, 
and proves the truth 
of his explanation by 
a remarkable papy- 
rus roll, preserved in 
the British Museum, 
which minutely de- 
scribes the journey 
of an officer in pur- 
suit of two fugitives 
from the city of Ram- 
ses, identifying the 
places at which he 
rested with the seve- 
ral stations of the 
Israelites when 1eA- forth—by..Moses. A translation of this 
wonderful papyrus, matatzs mutandis, would be almost a tran- 
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by the Israelites. If for ‘‘fugitives’’ we read “Israelites,” 
and instead of ‘‘ pursuing officer’’ we insert ‘‘ Pharaoh and his 
_ host, 4 the narrative completely coincides with the scriptural 


‘The cause of the difficulty in tracing the route of the Israelites 
is the mistranslation of the word Vam-sufh (which means “the 
sea of reeds’’ or of seaweed), which the original translators have 
Ce eagty rendered the Red Sea. The Red Sea was probably 
eighty miles to the south of the spot where the Israelites were 
_ saved and the host of Pharaoh was destroyed; but if we 
eliminate this “ Red” sea, and replace it by the original word, 
ay sea of reeds,’’ the route is intelligible; 


_ Moses, having obtained permission from Pharaoh to lead the 
t — 
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plexing. The most | 


seems to be that of |! 
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children of Israel into the desert, started from Ramses and 
encamped at Succoth. On the next day they reached Etham, 
on the edge of the wilderness. Thence they turned and en- 
camped before Pi-ha-hiroth, between Migdol and the sea, over 
against Baal-zephon. Whilst in this encampment they were 
pursued and discovered by the Egyptians. They then passed 
over the sea of reeds. 

The district in which the Israelites had lived was situated on 
the eastern side of Lower Egypt, but to the west of the Pelusiac 
branch of the Nile—a branch which is now dried up, and does 
not appear on the modern maps of Egypt. Still its direction is 
indicated by the position of the ruins of many cities anciently 
situated on its borders. The southernmost town is that of An, 
mentioned in the Bible by the name of On, and called by the 
Greeks Heliopolis, where formerly stood the two famous obelisks 
erected by Thothmes III., and subsequently called Cleopatra’s 
Needles. This is the capital of the Heliopolite nome. After 
that Tell-Bast, near Zagazig, called by the ancients Pi- 
bast, a name rendered in the Bible by the very exact tran- 
scription, Pi-beseth, which the Greeks called Bubastis, the 
capital of the Bubastite nome. Pursuing our investigations to 
the northward, vast ruins (called Kur by the Copts, and Fakir 
by the Arabs) settle all doubts as to the site of Phacoussa, Pha- 
coussai, or Phacoussan, which was regarded by the Greeks as 
the chief town of the Arabic nome. It is the same place to 
which the monumental lists give the name of Gosen, a name 
recognised in that of Guésen of Arabia, proposed by the version 
of the Septuagint as the geographical translation of the land of 
Goshen. Due north of this, the monumental lists mention a 
place under the name of “‘ Pitom, in the country of Sukot.”’ 
Here at once are two places of great importance—Pithom and 
Succoth. 

Still following Brugsch Bey’s guidance, we find the Tanite 
nome, with its chief town, Tanis, between the Tanitic and the 


Pilgrims from Mecca entering Cairo. 


Pelusiac branches of the Nile. It is called both Zoan and 
Pi-ramses, town of Ramses. Thus we | have two more scriptural 


names. 
The Egyptian texts give ‘évident and incontestable proofs that 
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Hebrew words sok, sukkah (in the plural swkkoth), which means 


all this country, which formed the district of the Sethroitic nome, 
Stents a: 


was designated by the name of Suku or Sukot, derived from the 


Ee 


Cleopatra’s Needle. 


According to the monumental indications, Pitom, the capital | domicile of the god Ankh. The meaning of this word is the 
of the district of Sukot, had a surname derived from the presence | same as that of the word Jehovah, ‘‘He who lives;’’ but 
of its god Ankh, ‘‘ He who lives,’’ pronounced Pa-aa-ankh, the | Brugsch Bey, whilst suggesting this similarity, does not yen- 


Old Persian Water-wheel. 
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ture to decide the question as to whether Ankh and Jehovah This district was elsewhere called by another name—P-2-n2- 
were identical. pa-aa-Ankh, to which, if we prefix the Egyptian word za, 
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‘meaning ** governor,” we have the title Za-p-u-nt-pa-aa-Ankh, | by Pharaoh, namely, Zaphnatpaneakh, very closely correspond- 
| . Og the governor of the district of the abode of him who lives,’’ | ing with the long Egyptian word above analyzed. 

| c which _the pes would have translated ‘*Nomarch of the The plain of Succoth, intersected by canals, had no cities in 
i? Sethroitic nome. Brugsch Bey here points out a remarkable | its interior. The inhabitants lived in tents, like the Bedouins of 
coincidence in the name or title with which Joseph was honoured | the present day; hence its name. There were two important 


Sais, or Groom. 


Migdol of the Exodus and the Migdol of Ezekiel xxix. 10, where 
the northern and southern limits of Egypt are described in the 
original as extending from Migdol to Syene. 

The word Pi-ha-hiroth means literally “‘ the entrance into the 
marshes,’ gulfs, or bogs, and aptly describes the state and 
character of Lake Sirbonis, which was in this spot. According 


an fortresses: one called Khetam, situated near Pelu- 
protected the district on the Arabian side; the other, 
= ‘Segor or Segol, hindered strangers from crossing the 

frontier on the southern side. In Khetam we recognise Etham, 
im Segol, otherwise called Migdol (the Egyptian tran slation 
which is Samout, a “ tower,”’ a “‘ bulwark’’), we recognise the 
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to the accounts of classic writers, this lake extended for two 
hundred stadia along the shore of the Mediterranean, separated 
from it only by a narrow strip of land. It was overgrown by 
reeds and papyrus plants; and the surface was often covered by 
sand, driven there by the south winds. The unwary traveller, 
placing his foot on these quicksands, was speedily engulfed and 
unable to extricate himself. Diodorus Siculus states that when 


Artaxerxes, King of Persia, made his expedition against Egypt, | 


a great part of his army was lost in this lake. 
The main route from Egypt to Palestine was on the narrow 
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strip of land between the lake and the sea. The Israelites, 
after encamping at Pi-ha-hiroth, proceeded along this route, 
and traversed it safely, having the waters of the lake on their 
right hand and the waters of the Mediterranean on their left. 
The Egyptians followed them; but the east wind, which had 
been blowing all night, caused the sea to rise and to cover the 
narrow barrier, and they were all engulfed in the quicksands. 
The Israelites, having reached the Egyptian fortress of Baal- 
zephon (the god of the north), thence turned southwards through 


the desert of Shur, in which they marched three days, but did 
not find any water; from thence they came to Marah, the bitter — 
lakes through which the Suez Canal now passes. Still con-~ 
tinuing their journey southwards, they reached Elim, a place on ~ 
the northern side of the Gulf of Suez, recognised in the Egyptian 
records under the name of Aa-lim or Tent-lim; that is to say, 
“< fish-town.”’ 2 

Brugsch Bey maintains that the Egyptian monuments contain — 


any 
Rina ee 


A Door of rude design. 


; 
| all the materials necessary to trace the road traversed by the 


Israelites, and to place against the Hebrew names of their 
different stations their Egyptian equivalents. But the reader ~ 
will prefer to gather this information from the original source, to 
which we confidently refer him, whilst we return to Alexandria 
in order to commence our journey to Cairo. 

, , (Zo be continued.) 
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—| MONG the “Significant Rooms” of the Interpre- 
ter’s House was one wherein was shown to 
Christiana and her company ‘“‘a man that could 
look no way but downward, with a muck-rake in 
his hand ; there stood also one over his head with 
a Celestial Crown in his hand, and proffered him 
that Crown for his muck-rake; but the man did 
neither look up nor regard, but raked to himself the straws, the 
small sticks, and dust of the floor.’”’ Such is one of the most 
suggestive and telling of all the allegorical episodes in the grand 
work of him whom wecall the Bedford tinker ; and this significant 
incident Sir Noel Paton, the most imaginative of all English living 
painters, has placed upon the canvas. The old man with the 
muck-rake, who is painted life-size and bodied forth with great 
artistic power, fills the immediate foreground of a sordid apart- 
ment, whose gloom is brightened by the appearance of two celes- 
tial figures. Heedless of their presence, he leans on his muck- 
rake, and kneeling on one knee, he bends eagerly forward, and 


reaches forth his hand swiftly to grasp the iridescent bubbles 
which rise above the rose-covered garbage whose worthless pos- 
session is the passion of his life. A peacock’s feather flaunts in 
his battered hat, his legs and arms are bare, and on his back is 
slung a wallet overfull of rags and straw. Unconscious of their 
utter worthlessness, we see him straining eagerly after more, and 
the anticipated joy of possession gives intensity to his action, and 
a fatuous light to his starting eyes. We see at a glance that the 
whole soul of the bearded old man is absorbed ; that he feels not 
the divine hand so gently laid on his shoulder, regards not for a 
moment the presence of his celestial visitants, and will never lift 
his eyes from the muck in which he wallows to the glorified crown 
of thorns proffered by the Saviour.. Well may the poor man’s own 
guardian angel hover over him with folded hands and countenance 
of exceeding sorrow, watching and waiting the issue. Such is one 
of the latest outcomes of Sir Noel Paton’s genius. None but a 
poet could have painted such a picture, or given such strength and 
force to the embodiment of human weakness. 
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N London Mr. Halswelle is known principally, if 
not entirely, as a figure painter, but he began 
his Art career as a painter of landscapes and 
marine subjects, which were exhibited in Edin- 
burgh, where, in fact, he chiefly studied his art, 

leaving England for that purpose among others. 

loo He was born at Richmond, Surrey, in 1832. 

| Living during his childhood on the banks of the Thames, and 

daily brought into contact with its beautiful scenery, he showed at 
an early age a great predilection for the study of Art, and most 
| of the leisure hours of his boyhood were passed in attempting to 

i _ sketch the scenery of the river and adjacent parts. His desire 

)- to become an artist met with some opposition at home, but even- 

tually he was articled to an architect. This, however, did not 

meet the youth’s aspirations, and a few months’ trial proved 
that the drawing of plans and elevations was not a congenial 

i _ occupation; so, after some delay, he was placed under the guid- 


meatisH ARTISTS.—KEELEY HALSWELLE, A.R.S:A. 


ance of a skilful draughtsman and engraver, and was also sent 
to study at the British Museum. During the few following years 
Mr. Halswelle was much engaged in sketching and drawing 
upon wood for the ///ustrated London News. While connected 
with that paper he paid a visit to Scotland—this was about 1854 
or 1855—and when in Edinburgh he made the acquaintance 
of several of the leading publishers; among others, that of 


| Mr. William Nelson, who gave him Robert Herrick’s quaint 


but fanciful poems to illustrate. This commission, which was 
followed by others, compelled him to remain in Edinburgh some 
time; and, attracted by the picturesque beauty of the ‘‘ Modern 
Athens,’’ he was induced to make it his residence, taking 
advantage of the opportunity thus afforded him of pursuing his 
studies in the schools of the Royal Scottish Academy, with 
whose annual exhibitions his works were identified for ten 
years before they made their appearance in any of the London 
galleries. His first picture exhibited in Edinburgh, ‘In Vino 


cane a 4 
ri. 


_ Veritas,’ was in 1857; it was followed in 1858 bya large picture, 
“The Bridge of Sighs,’ which attracted considerable attention 
in that year’s exhibition. 

The works contributed by Mr. Halswelle to the Scottish 
Academy during several subsequent years consisted chiefly of a 
series of pictures illustrating the fisher life of Newhaven, and it 
Was with some of these he made his dédu¢ in London in 1867 ; 
but of this more will be said hereafter. It may be remarked 
here, however, that in the International Exhibition of 1862 a 
place of honour was given to one of the artist’s drawings, entitled 
‘A Child’s Dream.’ In 1866 Mr. Halswelle was elected an 


The Shrine. 


Associate of the Scottish Academy, and it will convey some idea 
of the versatility of his pencil to note the subjects of the pictures 
he sent to the exhibition of that Academy the year after his 
election: they were —‘Summer Moonlight;’ ‘Jack Cade’s 
Rabblement ;’ ‘Whistle, and I’ll come to you, my Lad A 
Message from the Sea;’ ‘The Burgomaster ;’ and ‘ Portrait of 
a Lady.’ 

In 1868 the painter went to Rome, accompanied by a brother 
artist, and during that visit. he produced his ‘ ROBA DI ROMA,’ 
which we have engraved: it was exhibited in the Royal 
Academy, London, in the following year. The principal actor 
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in the scene—one on the Piazza Navona, Rome—is a Jewish 
pedlar, who displays his wares on a stall in the open ‘street: 
before it has stopped a group of priests, one of whom (a broad, 
burly ecclesiastic), holding an eyeglass, uses it to read a paper 
or document of some kind, and the pedlar, with forcible action, 
gesticuiates while expatiating on the goodness or utility of what 
he has to sell, objects, apparently, of various kinds—garments, 
rosaries, crucifixes, &c. The word voda has a wide signifi- 
cation as applied to the stock in trade of a Roman pedlar. 
Beside the stout priest is another, a younger man, looking fur- 
tively at a pleasant-faced female passing the stall with a basket 
on her head, and accompanied by a little girl carrying a number 
of flasks or bottles; behind these is a man, wearing the cloak 
common to the lower classes in Rome, and lighting a pipe. 
Each of the two groups is effectively put together, and, com- 
bined as we see them, unite into a most attractive and forcible 
whole. The picture, when we saw it in the Academy, reminded 
us much of some of the late John Phillips’s works, in broad por- 


traiture of character, deep yet brilliant colour, and vigorous 
execution; it is a work which, once seen, is not likely to be 

forgotten. Mr. J. T. Gibson Craig is its fortunate owner. When 
exhibited at the Royal Institution, Manchester, in 1870, the 
Council awarded to the artist the prize of fifty guineas for it as 
the best picture contributed to the exhibition. 

In that same year (1870) Mr. Halswelle contributed to the 
Royal Academy a picture called ‘A Street Scene in Rome,’ but — 
which appeared to us to have a more appropriate title in ‘A 
Scene at the Theatre of Marcellus, Rome:’ it is another of those 
works recalling Phillips to mind. Among the figures is a boy — 
whom the Spanish Murillo might have painted, and a group of 
monks who would do right good service in a picture of Seville: 
it is a most successful work. ‘Contadini in St. Peter’s, Rome,’ 
was the artist’s solitary contribution to the Royal Academy in 
the following year, characterized by us at the time as ‘‘ the most 
powerful work yet produced by the painter,’’ who, however, 
seems to have been rather unfortunate in his choice of models, 


~ 


| 
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“ Non Angli, sed Angeli.” 


which were not of an order so refined as they should have been 
to afford unmixed satisfaction to the spectator. Judging from 
some poetical lines which accompanied the title of the picture 
in the catalogue, Mr. Halswelle seems to have been more 
impressed by the ‘‘ majesty, power, glory, strength, and beauty ’’ 
of the church, than judicious in the choice of those who are 
presumed to have been worshipping there at the time the painter 
sketched it. In the autumn of 1871 the painter was again in 
Rome, in search of subjects for his pencil. The first-fruit of this 
visit was ‘The Elevation of the Host,’ a work of rare excellence, 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1872. The scene is the 
interior of one of the churches in Rome, wherein the admiration 
of the spectator is challenged by a group of peasants of both 
sexes kneeling in fervent adoration of the ceremonious act. 


Picturesque as is the costume of the Italian peasantry, one is ” 


apt sometimes to weary of it; but it is not here paraded beyond 
what is necessary to establish the nationality of the worshippers. 
There is a seriousness of purpose, even an elevation of motive, 
which, be our creed what it may, engages in the ceremony one’s 


best feelings; and here is served one of the great ends of Art— 
the transmission of the loftiest impressions which the painted 
idea is capable of producing. In another room of the gallery 
was hung the artist’s carefully painted sketch of the well-known 
church, ‘St. Mark’s, Venice.’ 

In 1873 there appeared at the Academy Mr. Halswelle’s ‘Il 
Madonnajo, an Image-seller of the Kingdom of Naples,’ vigorous 
both in conception and in execution, yet defective in colour, espe- 
cially so from the hand of one whose works aré usually distin- 
guished by that attractive quality—and, in most instances, really 
essential quality—of,good Art. It cannot be said that colour is 
wanting, for there is abundance of it, but it is distracting from 
not being harmonious; hence the picture seems fragmentary. 
The figures are drawn with force and unquestionable truth, and 
the execution is of a kind well suited to the reptesentation of 
dress and manners. ‘The bold and free handling of the group 
in the corner where the image-seller has stationed himself is 
particularly worthy of notice; but the scheme of colour in one 
part of the composition is changed in another, and no attempt 
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has been made to bring the discordant elements into harmony. 
With this exception the picture is of great merit. It has since 
been purchased for the Town-hall, Bradford, Yorkshire. 

In the following year Mr. Halswelle was represented at the 
Academy by two works, excellent in artistic qualities, but of a 
comparatively unpretentious character—‘ A Roman Fruit-Girl’ 
and a Venetian view called ‘Under the Lion of St. Mark.’ In 
1675 he sent to the gallery the most important and inviting 
picture he had hitherto produced. It is a large work, and was 


) almost universally considered worthy to rank among the great 


pictures of a year which witnessed the appearance of Mr. 
Millais’s ‘The Crown of Love;’ Mr. Long’s ‘ Babylonian Marriage 


)) Market 5” Mr. Armitage’s ‘ Julian the Apostate ;’ Sir J. Gilbert’s 
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“Don Quixote and Sancho;? Mr. Goodall’s ‘Day of Palm- 
Offering; Mr. Alma-Tadema’s ‘Sculpture Gallery ;’ and other 
fotable works. An extract from the artist’s diary explains the 
Subject -—“‘ On leaving Arpino, wewere fortunate in falling in 
With a marriage procession of contadini, who were ‘bringing 


engaged the attention of Mr. Halswelle, and their brilliant dress, 
when lighted up by a bright southerm sun, found many interpre- 
tations at his hands, but none so forcible as in ‘ Lo Sposalizio.’ 
Tn the winter of 1874-5 he exhibited, at the gallery of Messrs. 
Agnew, a number of Venetian sketches made (to quote his own 
words) under the following circumstances :—‘‘ The present col- 
lection of pictures and sketches of Venice is the result of the 
accident of a damp studio. Early in the year 1873 I made 
arrangements for a long residence in Venice, and took the only 
studio to be found unlet, with the intention of painting a large 
figure subject, of which I had prepared the sketch during a 
‘summer's sojourn in Venice two years previously. My choice of 
@ studio was unfortunate, on account of its extreme dampness; 
$0, finding after some trials that it would be impossible to work 
im it with safety, and not being idly disposed, I determined to 
employ my time in the gondola in endeavouring to delineate, 
under a summer aspect, some of those beautiful and unique views 
60 familiar to all who have had the happiness of visiting this 
wonderful city of the sea. When I began my delightful work, it 


home the bride.’ The bride and bridegroom, surrounded by 
their friends and relations, occupied the centre of the group, 
and were fine types of the physical beauty for which that district 
of the Abruzzi is celebrated. Some of the women carried on 
their heads baskets containing the ‘roba’ of the newly married 
pair, and amongst them was a man supporting the ‘arca’ or 
meal-chest, an indispensable article of furniture in the household 
of acontadino. The procession was enlivened by the music of 
the Piferrari, who marched in front with their pipes and tam- 
bourines, and boys were scrambling on each side of the road 
for the confetti scattered from time to time by men in the rear.”’ 
The composition is arranged almost in strict accordance with 
the description, and it is painted with special brilliancy of colour, 
for which the subject gives warranty sufficient ; for certainly the 
love of gay colours which prevails so much, at all times and on 
all occasions, among the lower classes of the continent, gives to 
the ceremony a picturesqueness rarely seen in our own country, 
even in the rural districts. The peasantry of Italy had long 


Roba di Roma. 


was with no idea of doing more than some desultory painting 
and sketching among the picturesque ‘bits,’ and with no plan 
or design of making any series of views to illustrate the principal 
objects of Venice; yet, now they are gathered together, they 
will be found to embrace most of the well-known points on the 
Grand Canal and Lagoon. Their fidelity to the places repre- 
sented may be relied upon from the fact that all were drawn and 
painted on the spot, without any attempt ‘to make pictures,’ or 
to alter or vary any effect or form in nature. They have been 
painted coz amore, simply as realistic and faithful delineations 
of every-day effects in Venice.’’ These sketches must be 
accepted for neither more nor less than what they profess to be; 
they show ia the artist a genuine love of nature, as well as a gift 
for landscape painting that only needs cultivation and practice 
to produce a perfect result. Still, we are better pleased that 
Mr. Halswelle should persevere in the department he evidently 
prefers, and in which he seems to be steadily advancing towards 
distinguished success. 

He exhibited nothing at the Academy in 1876, but in the next 
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year he sent two pictures, one of which, ‘Rome, from the 
Sistine,’ showed qualities confirmatory of the remarks we have 
just made of the artist’s powers in landscape, and the other 
fully justifying the remark that he does better to continue his 
practice as a painter of history or of figures. This picture had 
for its title ‘NON ANGLI, SED ANGELI,’ the exclamation attri- 
buted to Gregory the Great, who, on seeing some young English 
children exposed one day for sale in the streets of Rome, and 
inquiring of his attendants who they were, was told that the 
young captives were ‘Angli,’ or Angles. ‘‘Call them not 
Angles,’’ he said, ‘‘ but Angels, for surely their faces fit them 
for such a dignity and companionship ;’’ adding, it was lament- 
able that, having outsides so fair, there should not be God’s 
grace within. The manner in which the subject is treated is 
seen in the engraving, where, however, the draughtsman has 
not, unfortunately, caught the beautiful expression the painter 
has given to the faces of the children, who are lying, almost 
naked and quite uncared for, in one of the streets of Rome, 
where they attract the attention, not alone of the Pope and his 
companions, but also of a Roman woman and a child, who 
regard the juvenile strangers with a degree of wonder mingled 
with admiration. The picture unquestionably marks a new 
starting-point in the career of the artist, for he here deals with 
the nude figure—the main point in the composition, and there- 
fore that to which the spectator’s notice is most obviously drawn, 
instead of being absorbed, as usual, by the brilliant colouring of 
varied costumes; yet the painter has found scope enough for 
the exercise of this special characteristic of his pencil in the 
dress of the woman and child, with their accompaniments. 

Last year Mr. Halswelle attempted a still higher flight in 


1 


historical painting than even this last work; and indeed it was 
a bold essay, seeing that Maclise’s version of the same subject, — 
‘The Play Scene in Hamlet,’ is so widely and popularly known. 
But the more recent composition bears no resemblance to its 
The dramatis persone are arranged somewhat — 
differently, and are thrown more into the background than those 
in Maclise’s picture; the chamber wherein the drama is being 
acted is large, consequently the figures occupy a more extended — 
space in the rear, leaving the foreground comparatively barren 
of interest, if we recollect rightly, for we are writing from 
memory, having mislaid our notes taken at the time: the im-— 


prototype. 


pression it made on our mind when we saw it was that the pic- 
ture manifested a most successful advance beyond the artist’s 


previous productions, considering what demand the subject : 
would necessarily make upon the mind and hand of any painter. — 
The work is now in the possession of Mr. Andrew Kurtz, of © 


Liverpool. 

The engraving of ‘THE SHRINE’ 
which has never been exhibited ; it is, in fact, from a painting 
little more than a finished sketch. 


in supplication before a figure of the Saviour. The subject isa 
simple one, but is very effectively treated, chiefly by the skilfalg 
management of the chiaroscuro. 

Mr. Halswelle, who is in the very prime of manhood, has yet, 


we trust, a long and honourable career before him. From what fi 


.he has ‘already accomplished, it ‘may confidently be predicted 
that he is on the high-road to what distinction the Royal 
Academy might confer on him; he has fairly earned it. 

JAMES DAFFORNE. 
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EXHIBITION OF THE OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY, LONDON. | 


T was whispered towards the close of last year, 


there would be no exhibition of the Old Masters 
at Burlington House this winter; but the believ- 
ers in such rumours knew little of the energy 
and enterprise of the new régzme. Those better 
informed are perfectly aware that the present 


magnificent collection of paintings, miniatures, and drawings is | 


but an earnest of what the public may expect, and we congratulate 
heartily the new President on the palpable success which has thus 
attended the first public event of his administration. 

The Royal Academy embarrasses alike the critic and the visitor 
with the wealth of its display, and we must limit ourselves to 
giving a brief summary of the contents of the exhibition. The 
number of the works exhibited is ten hundred and fifty-five, made 
up of two hundred and fifty-eight works in oil by deceased masters 
of the British school, and by the so-called Old Masters ; four hun- 
dred and seventy-seven drawings by the Old Masters; and three 
hundred and twenty miniatures, contained in seventeen cases, and 
produced mainly by the great limners in little—to use an apparent 
paradox—whose works have helped to make England famous. 

The first portrait in Gallery No. I. which rivets attention, is Sir 
Henry Raeburn’s speaking likeness of ‘Robert Allan, Esq.’ (11), 
a work which easily holds its own against such well-preserved 
portraits as Sir Joshua’s ‘Charles James Fox’ (17), and ‘ Emily, 
Duchess of Leinster’ (16). Solid and vigorous also in its brush- 
work, is George Romney’s ‘ Mrs. Lee Acton’ (42), and most mas- 
terly in its suggestiveness the sketch of ‘Lady Hamilton as Eu- 
phrosyne’ (35). The enthusiastic painter worshipped this lovely, 
warm-hearted, clever woman, and never wearied painting her in 
all manner of pleasing characters. Thomas Gainsborough’s ‘ Pink 
Boy ’ (39) is simply an illustration of the fact that a competent ar- 
tist can take any note he likes for a kéy-note ; and Gainsborough 
has over and over again painted his sitters, both old and young, 
green or yellow, blue or pink, just as the fancy seized him. His 
own portrait in a green coat and yellow vest, painted by himself, 
will be found in the next room. 


and stated positively in some of the papers, that | 


Before entering, it, however, we would draw attention to William — 
Dobson’s portrait of ‘The First Duke of Newcastle’ (50), which © 


enables us to judge of what native portraiture was in this ee 
a century before Sir Joshua appeared. Dobson could scarcely be 
put to the blush even by the best masters of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He was, on the whole, a better painter than George Jame- 


son, his contemporary, of whom the Scotch are so justly proud. | 


Besides the many excellent Sir Joshuas, there will be found in 


this room examples of Hogarth, David Teniers, and a very inte- 


resting musical group of ‘ The Family of William Sharp’ (27), all 
seated in the stern of a river pleasure-boat, painted by Johann 


is taken from a picture © 


The interior is that of a 
church in Venice, into which a devotee has entered and kneels — 


Zoffany, R.A. The landscape of the room, apart from the black — 


trees which project like theatrical wings on each side, is most assu- 
redly Richard Wilson’s ‘ Tivoli’ (43). The distance and middle 
distance in this picture, as in the ‘ View of St. Peter’s’ (234), are 
equal to anything in the whole range of landscape Art for delicacy 
and beauty. 

The second room is devoted mainly to Dutch and Flemish mas- 
ters, with a sprinkling of those belonging to France. To these 
are added, in the third gallery, many of the masters of Spain and 
Italy. The place of honour on the left as one enters, is occupied 
by Vandyck’s ‘ Rinaldo and Armida’ (126), which is flanked by a 
much-restored ‘ Female Figure’ (127), said to be by Andrea Sa- 
laino, and by a ‘ Portrait of a Lady’ (125), by Leonardo da Vinci. 
By far the finest work of Titian’s we have seen for a long time is 


; 


q 


his ‘Rape of Proserpine’ (136); it is one of the three or four pic- — 


tures of the exhibition, and gives a very adequate idea of his in- 
vention and of the marvellous wealth and beauty of his colour. 
Another of the choice things is certainly Vandyck’s study of the 
infant heads of ‘The Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Glouces- 
ter’ (131), children of Charles I. 

In the centre of the long wall hangs a large ‘ Hunting Scene’ 
(141) by Tintoretto, having for companions works ‘by Bellini, Bas- 
sano, and Parmigiano. In the far angles of the room are sundry 
small panels of classic subjects painted by Rubens, and in other 
parts of the room various sketches for the paintings in Whitehall 
Banqueting-room. In the opposite place of honour to the large 
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ore 0, hangs the glorious ‘Falls of Schaffhausen’ (169) by 
not quite the same as the engraved work; but, for all 


hool. It is the perfection of his second, and, as many people 
his best manner. The picture would make an exhibition of 


1V. is, as usual, devoted to the pre-Raphaelite period, 


; by Peter Pourbus, is an excellent piece of work, but is the 
t of some comely blue-eyed Flemish dame, whose armorial 
rings we see in the corner of the picture, and not that of the 
oric Mary Stuart. Authentic presentments both of her and her 
husband will be found in miniature, Case I., lent by the Queen. 


‘one of the grandest landscapes belonging to the English | 


he portrait, by-the-way, called ‘ Mary, Queen of Scots’ | 


» best picture in this room, and one of the few gems in the | 
xhibition, is the ‘Portraits of an Old Man and Woman’ (219), | 
buted to Quentin Matsys. Mr. J. C. Robinson, no mean au- | 


III. 


thority, is rather inclined to call it an early Holbein; we agree 
with him, at all events in repudiating the idea of its being a Matsys. 

Gallery No. V. is notable for its four grand ‘Market Pieces’ 
(227, 230, 244, and 252), by Francis Snyders, belonging to the 
Duke of Newcastle, and for the noble white Arab horse by the 


| late James Ward, R.A. This last work ought to be in the Na- 


tional Gallery along with the ‘Great Bull’ by the same master. 
Gallery No. VII. contains seventeen cases of miniatures by Hol- 
bein, the Olivers, Hilliard, Cooper, Cosway, Hoskins, Smart, and 
many others; and these works would of themselves, both from 
their historic as well as their artistic interest, occupy a long sum- 
mer’s day in examining, comparing, and admiring. Similar re- 
marks are applicable to Galleries VIII., 1X., and X., which are 
exclusively devoted to drawings by the Old Masters; and, with 
such wealth in this special department as is to be found both here 
and at the Grosvenor, the English student has little occasion to 
lament the absence of the treasures of Rome and Florence. 


fees CAFE (NN AMERICAN POETRY. 


FROM DRAWINGS BY J. APPLETON BROWN. 


\ow-scenery of our country has not been left unnoticed 

‘poets. It has furnished a background for some 
st and lyrics, as well as a subject for excellent 
pieces. Anything otherwise would be strange, since 
r ; ; 206 
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“ Curves his white bastions with projected roof 
Round every windward stake, or tree, or door.” 


Emerson’s “ Snow-Storm.” 


so many of the most celebrated among them have from their 

birth breathed the air of the bleak hills and snow-laden evergreen 

woods of the Northern United States. ; 
The verse of Bryant, whose eye was open to every passing 
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phase of Nature, is full of pictures of this kind. His «Winter 
Piece,” ‘Snow-Shower,” and that lovely fantasy, ‘« The Little 
People of the Snow,” have their acknowledged place as favourites ; 
nothing could be better in its way than his description of Kaaters- 
kill Falls in winter; and Lowell, and Whittier, and Stedman, and 
Aldrich, and others, have given us some of their choicest sketches 


“Ere yet the summoning voice was still, 
I turned to Cheshire’s haughty. hill. 
From the fixed cone the cloud-rack flowed 
Like ample banner flung abroad,” 
Emerson’s ‘t Monadnock.” 


in the neutral tints, and the clear, keen contrasts of the frosty at- 
mosphere in which we live so large a part of the year. 

The homeliness of our rural architecture does but enhance the 
charm of our winter views. After a fresh fall of snow, the weath- 
er-stained farmhouse or barn, although built according to the 
plainest and most unsymmetrical of Puritanic models, takes on a 
picturesqueness which no elegant uniformity of French roofs is 


capable of receiving; for Nature, working to the despair of all 
other builders, can transform ugliness into beauty at her will. 


‘Come see the north-wind’s masonry, . 
Out of an unseen quarry evermore 
Furnished with tile, the fierce artificer 
Curves his white bastions with projected roof 
Round every windward stake, or tree, or door. 


Mockingly 
On coop or kennel he hangs Parian wréaths, 

2 - A : : 4 a 
And, when his hours are numbered, and the world ‘ 
Is all his own, retiring, as he were not, 

Leaves, when the sun appears, astonished Art 
To mimic in slow structures stone by stone, 
Built in an age, the mad wind’s night-work, 
The frolic architecture of the snow.” 


With these lines from Emerson’s “ Snow-Storm”’ all lovers of — 
his poetry are familiar. We may parallel them with verses from — 
other writers. The changes wrought by light snow-drifts upon 
the surroundings of a New England homestead, always suggest — 
something story-like and foreign, as in Lowell’s “ First Snow- 
Fall,” the quaintness of ‘sheds new-roofed with Carrara,” and in 
Whittier’s ‘‘ Snow-Bound :” 


“The well-curb hada Chinese roof : 

_ And even the‘long sweep, high aloof, a 
In its slant splendour, seemed to tell 
Of Pisa’s leaning miracle.” 


And where is there so fairy-like a description of frost-scenery as 
that in ‘‘ Sir Launfal,” of the little brook’s work under the ice >— 


“ All night, by the white stars’ frosty gleams, 
He groined his arches and matched his beams ; 
Slender and clear were his crystal spars 
As the lashes of light that trim the stars. 

He sculptured every summer delight 

In his halls and chambers out of sight. 
Sometimes his tinkling waters slipt 

Down through a frost-leaved forest-crypt, 
Long, sparkling aisles of steel-stemmed trees 
Bending to counterfeit a breeze. 

Sometimes the roof no fretwork knew 

But silvery mosses that downward grew. 
Sometimes it was carved in sharp relief 
With quaint arabesques of ice-fern leaf. 


- 


*T was as if every image that mirrored lay 
In his depths serene through the summer day, 
Each fleeting shadow of earth and sky, 
Lest the happy model should be lost, j 
Had been mimicked in fairy-masonry H 
By the elfin builders of the frost.” . : 


; H 
But we willingly return, from even these pleasant digressions, to | 
the threshold of the Concord seer, where, as in hundreds of North- 
ern homes— , 
“|, . . the house-mates sit 
Around the radiant fireplace, enclosed 
In a tumultuous privacy of storm.” 


We have no desire to intrude, and so break the charm, for out, 
of glowing seclusion like this comes often the noblest work in 
Art and letters. Not a few of the fairest pictures of summer poet — 
ever painted have doubtless been evoked from the depths of his 
blazing hearth-fire, in wintry solitude, It would not be surprising 
if that grandest mountain-poem we know of in American verse— 
Emerson’s ‘‘ Monadnock ’’—shaped itself in this way. The thought 
of the poet, following from his own fireside the 


“ Thief-like step of liberal hours, . 
Thawing snow-drift into flowers ”— 


“ To twilight parks of beech and pine 


High over the river intervals ”— 
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! “ To see strange forests and new snow, 


tempest. For his mind joins its forces to the power of the “ hid- 
And tread uplifted land ”"— 


den-working builder ’— 


| 


| 
| points out to us a grander summit than could be formed by any 


aS 2 “ Who builds, yet makes no chips, no din, 
Titanic upheaval of rock, or age-long sculpturing of torrent and | 


With hammer soft as snow-flake’s flight,” 


“The rope-like pine-roots crosswise grown 
Composed the network of his throne.” 2 
Emerson’s “‘ Wood Notes.” 


‘Above the floral zone, He has delineated it through his “shaping spirit of the imagina- 


“Call not waste that barren cone | “ Monadnock” which would do justice to Emerson’s conception. 
Where forests starve: | tion,” as really as Shakespeare did his human creations. Yet, the 


It is pure use.” poem overflows with suggestion and inspiration for any one who 
: would attempt to reproduce a mountain truthfully—a soul made 
y} “ These grey crags visible through substance—as are all forms which reveal to us the 
é Not on crags are hung ; beautiful or the sublime. 
But beads are of a rosary The mighty personality of «‘ Monadnock” is what Emerson makes 
On prayer and music strung.” us feel; and the fine, withering irony with which the spirit of the 
7 4 summit unfolds his visions upon the “ bead-eyes ’’ that come boldly 


Probably the artist does not live who could paint a picture of | up to face him is something unique in poetry :— 
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“J plant his eyes on the sky-hoop bounding ; 
“See there the grim grey rounding 
Of the bullet of the earth 
Whereon ye sail, 
Tumbling steep 
In the uncontinented deep.’ 
He looks on that, and he turns pale. 


‘* By sunken reefs the hoarse sea roars; 
Above the shelving sands, 
Like skeletons, the sycamores 
Uplift their wasted hands.”’ 
Avpricn’s “ Twilight.” 


Mountains suggest pine-trees, the aboriginal, and, let us hope, 
the never-to-be-exterminated dwellers upon their slopes. True, 
the hand of the utilitarian spoiler is upon their beauty and their 
glory all through the North, but, if ever our pine-forests are de- 
stroyed, the North will have lost the deepest intonation of its out- 
door poetry. For the leaves of the pine are harp-strings played 
upon by the viewless presences of the air, and the bard can but re- 
ceive their music, and let it reverberate through his song. In their 
sombre contrast with the sheeny whiteness of hillsides and fields 


I scowl on him with my cloud, 

With my north-wind chill his blood ; 

I lame hin, clattering down the rocks ; 
And to live he is in fear. 

Then, at last, I let him down 

Once more into his dapper town, 

To chatter, frightened, to his clan, 
And forget me, if he can.” 


in winter, in the depth and thoughtfulness they add to a land- 
scape, they are a source of unconscious inspiration to all who 
dwell among their shadows; and, naturally, the pine-tree has 
stirred into being some of the noblest lyrics of our land. It is 


“ A harp for every wind, 
A voice for every sky.” 


One of Bayard Taylor’s best poems is his ‘‘ Metempsychosis of 
the Pine :”— 


‘* Gaunt shadows stretch along the hill.” 
Aupricn’s “ Tzwzlight.” 


“ Rooted upon a cape that overhung 
The entrance to a mountain-gorge, whereon 
The wintry shadow of a peak was flung 
Long after rise of sun, 
There did I clutch the granite with firm feet, 
There shake my boughs above the roaring gulf, 
When mountain whirlwinds through the passes beat, 
And howled the mountain wolf.” 


We have all lingered with Longfellow, where 


“ The murmuring pines and the hemlocks, 
Bearded with moss, and in garments green, indistinct in the twilight, 
Stand like Druids of eld, with voices sad and prophetic— 
Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that rest on their bosoms.” 


And we know Lowell’s “ Pine-Tree,” limned in grand relief 
against the wilderness horizon of Maine :— 


“ Far up on Katahdin thou towerest, 
Purple-blue with the distance and vast.” 


“Where Aroostook, far-heard, seems to sob, as he goes 
Groping down to the sea ’neath his mountainous snows ; 
Where the lumberers sit by the log-fires that throw, , 
Their own threatening shadows far round o’er the snow, 
When the wolf howls aloof, and the wavering glare 
Flashes out from the blackness the eyes of the bear, 
When the wood’s huge recesses, half-lighted, supply 
A canvas where Fancy her mad brush may try, 

Blotting in giant Horrors—” 
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imeval forests like these, Lowell has 
so, that the growth of the legend is like 


tree through my thought, 
dreams it never brought.” 
troy Fe 


things, of times with times, 
of sun and shade, 
echo, man and maid, 


h Bin still pursued.” 


st not wave thy staff in air, 
p thy paddle in the lake, 
carves the bow of beauty there, _ 
ee frie” 


knowing its meaning, that 
urges the hand of the artist to its 


: aad erie: around him, at once 
few can fail to appreciate graceful 
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“Tf eyes were made for seeing, 
Then beauty is its own excuse for being.” 


When we read Emerson’s poetry, we can scarcely think of sur- 
faces and outlines ; we are in the very heart of Nature, and it does 
not occur to us to examine his verses as landscape-drawing. But 
the artist-power is there, nevertheless, the insight which is more 
than faculty, through which we are shown pictures so full of im- 
aginative reality as to be ineffaceable. The truth is, he is so great 
a poet that we sometimes forget he is a poet at all; even as we 
live on in unconsciousness of the wonder-working illumination of 
universal sunlight around us. Rightly reading him, we feel that . 
art and poetry are only true when at one with the central forces of 
Beauty and Power that uphold the universe. 

But perhaps we are lingering too long among the pines. Other 
trees wave through the pages of our poets with every variety of 
Eolian rhythm, and other boughs outline themselves thereon be- 
fore the reader’s vision. No one among them has given us more 
delightful glimpses of his favourite leaf-embowered seclusion, or 
more definite characterisation of the trees whose overshadowing 
he loves, than Lowell. A choice few among his many beautiful 
poems of this kind are ‘‘ Al Fresco,” “‘ The Beggar,” ‘‘ Under the 
Willows,” and that perfect little idyll, «The Birch-Tree,” begin- 
ning so breezily :— 


“ Rippling through thy branches goes the sunshine, 
Among thy leaves that palpitate forever.” 


There is not space here even to suggest the numerous and beau- 
tiful pen-and-ink tree-sketches we remember. But we can show 
how, in one instance, artist and poet have both caught the weird 
outreach of scarred sycamore-boughs against a lonely sea and a 
darkening sky. It is Aldrich’s ‘‘ Twilight,’ where, in four short 
stanzas, we have a clear, strong landscape—a darkening autumnal 
day, illumined with one gleam from a solitary cottage :— 


“ By sunken reefs the hoarse sea roars ; 
Above the shelving sands, 
Like skeletons, the sycamores 
Uplift their wasted hands. 


“Tn yonder cottage shines a light 
Far-gleaming like a gem.— 
Not fairer to the Rabbins’ sight 
Was star of Bethlehem.” 


In Stoddard’s “‘ November” there is a picture similar in its 
suggestions, though without the single ray of cheer :— 


“ A barren realm of withered fields ; 
Bleak woods of fallen leaves ; 
The palest morns that ever dawned ; 
The dreariest of eves.” 


While it is true that poetry is a light which reveals deep sha- 
dows, it is also true that the eye not seldom creates the picture it 
sees; and many a one, gazing where 


“ Gaunt shadows stretch along the hill,” © 


may regard the dark tracery of interlacing boughs but as a net- 

work through which the glow of sunset is revealed, and strength 
is added to the firm outlines of the seaward-slanting hillside. 
Still, “< the pathos of the falling leaf”’ is as positive a reality as the 
transparency of June sunshine, lighting up thousand-fold blossom- 
ing meadows and woods. 

We have among our poets those who can elaborate pictures as 
delicate as the spinning of dew and gossamer across the light grass 
on a breezeless summer morning, as well as those who, by a stroke 
of their mighty magic, can make the world broaden and the heavens 
deepen upon our vision. 

Let us be thankful for each—for every cunning and every pow- 
erful hand that can uplift the veil from the earth whereon we 
dwell, and make visible the beauty in which it was created, and is 
immortally clothed ! 


. 


Lucy LAaRCcOM. 
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From a Painting by Miche. Munkacsy. 


MILTON DICTATING PARADISE LOST TO HIS DAUGHTER. 
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success of recent times is that of MICHAEL MuUN- 
-KACSY, the Hungarian painter, who was born at 
Muncacs, on the roth of October, 1846, and is 
now living ina fine hétel built by himself near 
- Meissonier’s house in Paris. Soon after his birth 
his mother died, and while he was still a boy his 
er, a state functionary in Hungary, was imprisoned for political 
sons, and died in jail, leaving behind him in poverty a family 
of six young children. A rich aunt befriended Michael, adopted 
im, and greatly endeared herself to him. But in a short time 
his source of affection and protection was destroyed. A band of 
jarauders, taking advantage of the unsettled condition of things 
that country, surrounded the house of the kind-hearted woman, 
ned it to the ground, and murdered her. The lad was again 
orphan. His uncle, a lawyer, whose property had been confis- 
ited by the Government, offered him a home, but apprenticed him 
© a carpenter in Csaba, Hungary. Manual labor was the order 
f the day, and study the order of the night. When Munkacsy 
[learned his trade, he was able to earn about a dollar anda 
quarter a week by working daily from five o’clock in the morning 
ilsundown. Buthe had the soul of his father, says a French 
grapher (to whom we are. indebted for these biographical inci- 
dents), and believed in the maxim, Dant vulnera vitam. He kept 
ith with himself and his future, and obtained all the instruction 
uld from the students of the college at Arad, in Hungary, 
e he was pursuing his humble avocation. He wrote verse 
ionally, but did not think of becoming a painter. His exer- 
exceeded his strength, which was constantly diminishing for 
of proper food. The destruction of the poonis their poverty. 
termittent fever seized him, and in 1861 his uncle, whose 
ial condition had improved, took him back to his old home 
Gyule Here Munkacsy found a portrait-painter of moderate 
Shamosy by name. During his convalescence he visit- 
-Shamosy often, and when he was ready to return to Arad, 
portrait-painter went with him. There was a tide in Mun- 
sy’s affairs; he took it at its flood and was borne to fortune. 
began to paint. His first price for a picture was a dinner. 
he agreed to commit to canvas the features and forms of the 
of a neighbouring tailor, in return for an overcoat. For 
, he continued his operations after this style, receiving 
Shamosy instruction in his art and also a general education. 
left rad, went to his uncle’s, made studies from Nature, and 
neyed to Pesth, where the Society for the Assistance of Artists 
him forty dollars for a picture of an interior with peasants. 
ork fetched sixty-five dollars, and he set off for Vienna 
leries. In 1866 he returned to Pesth, was seized with an 


t to Munich with ten dollars in his pocket, and studied there 
“One day,” says his biographer, ‘he comprehended 
) “is so good as Nature.” Then he left Munich for 

rf, and changed entirely his manner of painting. His 
ting was execrable—he says so himself. His second was 
, and his third was ‘The Condemned to Death.’ His 
m to take this last work to Paris. ‘‘How can 1?” 
nly chefs-d’wuvre are for the Salon.’ ‘Never 
urged ; ‘go ahead.” He went ahead, and his 


since been his home. In 1873 he painted his 
Hungarian War;’ in 1874, his ‘ Mont-de-Piété,’ 
rs;’ in 1875, his ‘ Village Hero;’ and in 1876, 


Studio,’ with a portrait of himself, and of his 


these biographical incidents from the French writer men- 

e—M. Réné Delorme, in the “ Chefs-d’CEuvre d’Art a 
ion Universelle, 1878 ’-—must be added some interesting 
‘reminiscences contributed to the February number of 
Magazine, by Mr. John-R. Tait, of Baltimore, a fel- 
of Munkacsy’s at Diisseldorf. In the autumn of 1868, 
sy, poor and unknown, made his appearance in that 


Soot AEL-MUNKACSY. 


HE most romantic and rapidly-achieved artistic | academic city of the Rhine, he is described as being of medium 


height and of good figure, with “pleasant face, light beard, and 
crisp moustache. His dreamy, melancholy eyes looked out from 
under bent brows, and his massive forehead was covered with 
thick, curly locks of brown hair prematurely streaked with grey. 
Handsome or not, his appearance was striking, and was empha- 
sised still more by a slight singularity of his dress, which included 
a sort of dolman and top-boots, and was a half compromise with 
the national costume of Hungary. He resembled strikingly por- 
traits of Beethoven.’ He soon became a general favourite not 
only with the artists but with the ladies. He could ride horseback 
like a trooper, he could play tricks like a necromancer, he was an 
excellent amateur actor, he understood music, and ‘he whistled as 
Patti sings. With his features. in perfect repose, like a marble 
faun’s, and the handsome lines of his mouth scarcely contracted in 
the least, he gave utterance to the most strangely-beautiful notes 
—ripples. of silvery sound that a nightingale might envy or a mock- 
ing-bird break its heart in trying to imitate. Mournful Hungarian 
melodies came from his lips plaintive as a sigh, rising and falling 
in improvised variations, and then bursting into a clear, liquid war- 
ble like that of a bird.”” He could tell a story with the readiness 
and ‘‘ point” of a sailor in the forecastle. He sat up all night at 
students’ revels, but neither smoked nor drank. He always dressed 
neatly and sprucely. When money began to pour into his coffers, 
he was generous to a fault, and lived up to his income. He gave 
memorable dinner-parties, providing for his guests the choicest 
vintages of his native and, but drinking water himself, 

The first time that he went to Paris was in 1870 on the occasion 
of the exhibition of his ‘Condemned to Death,’ catalogued at the 
Salon as ‘Le dernier Jour d'un Condamné,’ This picture was 
painted in 1869 for an American gentleman who ordered it when 
Munkacsy was almost unknown outside of Diisseldorf, agreeing to 
pay a price then considered large, but now far below its worth. It 
is in Mr. Gibson’s gallery in Philadelphia. It illustrates the Hun- 
garian custom of allowing the people to visit in his cell and inspect 
a man condemned to death, on the day before his execution. In 
this instance the man is surrounded by his wife and children as 
well as by many of the populace, so that the theme affords a fine op- 
portunity for the display of various types of character. Munkacsy 
gained the gold medal for it, and at once became famous. Several 
works of his have been exhibited at different times in the Goupil 
Gallery in New York; but it is universally agreed that the ‘ Blind 
Milton dictating ‘‘ Paradise Lost’’ to his Daughters’ is his best 
picture, showing him to marvellous advantage in his treatment of 
sunlight and the subtilties of personal character. 

This work which, as we write, is on exhibition in London, after 
receiving a medal of honour at the late Paris Exhibition, we have 
not seen, our engraving of it being made from a photograph in the 
possession of Mr. Samuel P. Avery, who negotiated the sale of the 
painting to Mr. Robert Lenox Kennedy when the latter gentleman 
bought it for presentation to the Lenox Library in New York City. 
Its arrival in this country will be an Art event of no little moment. 
Meanwhile it is interesting to know how enthusiastically the lead- 
ing French critics have recorded its praises, and how unanimous 
has been their verdict on its (we had almost said) unparalleled ex- 
cellences. One of them, M. Emile Bergerat, in the Paris Yournal 
Officze?, describes it as “one of the best pieces of painting that 
Paris has seen these twenty years. A number of experts are in- 


clined to regard it as one of the marvels of the Universal Exhibi- 


tion of 1878. It is,’’ he continues, “very simple and perfectly 
studied for effect, the composition filling fully, and without gaps, 
the rectangle of the canvas (which is about eight feet long and six 
feet high). It is one and yet many, as the poetic arts, from Aris- 
totle to Boileau, demanded. The deep and silent drama is deve- 
loped in all the faces clearly enough to place it within the appre- 
hension of the general spectator; the characters are true, living, 
and real even to illusion. [I have sought the faults of the work, but 
I cannot find them. Must we conclude, then, that M. Munkacsy 
has reached this result solely by the force of the consummate exe- 
cutant, and by the science of his craft? Not at all. Between this 
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picture and his former ones the distance is enormous and almost 
immeasurable. All at once, and without doing anything to fore- 
token such an event, he has emerged a poet under the guise of a 
painter. The thought of the artist was haunted by a powerful 
vision like some sudden apparition of the past, and as Munkacsy 
is endowed with rare energy and resolution, he at once accepted 
the problem that confronted him, and set himself to solving it. 
The result passes all hope.” 

« An admirable painting it is,” says M. Cochin, in Le Francazs, 
“and one of the most satisfactory that the Exhibition has offered. 
Such are the qualities of the composition that the spectator enters 
immediately and irresistibly into the conception of the painter. . 
Admirable composition where the painter has almost reached the 
height of the poet whom he has painted for us!” . . . What is the 
secret of Munkacsy? It is, we think, the profound art of his com- 
position : all the elements of the conception are so arranged in his 
works that these present themselves as wholes, and do not permit 
the spectator’s thought to concern itself with outside matters. 
This it is that makes Munkacsy a great painter. ‘This grand 
canvas,’ says M. Victor Cherbuliez, in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 


‘is filled with emotion, with recollection, with silence.” The spe 
tator assists at the birth of ‘ Paradise Lost.’ ‘Calm, silent, lumi 
nous,” says M. Dubosc de Pesquidoux, in LZ’ Unzon, “ this beautiful 
painting, whose figures in half-tint detach themselves on a sombr 
ground like clouds in the ambient air, is a striking example of 
power of Art, and of its aptness for measuring itself with life.’ 
“The subject,” says M. Fourcaud, in the Wonzteur des Arts, 
one of epic simplicity but particularly hard to treat. How shall 
painted a man like the English poet of whom one might say 
the sublime was his native land? What ideal shall be formed of this” 
blind man who like Homer carried all heaven in his sightless eyes 

of this austere Puritan who would not give instruction to 
daughters for fear of corrupting their souls? How shall there be 
given to the scene that decorous and elevated familiarity which on. 
the one hand shall not degenerate into triviality, nor on the other 
rise into excessive emphasis, but which shall truthfully depict the 
naive but by no means enthusiastic admiration of these three 
girls? This is what the case required, and this is what Mun- 
kacsy has done. He has honoured his country and French hospi- — 
tality.” , 
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TRANSLATION of “Art in the House,” by 
Jacob von Falke, Vice-Director of the Austrian 
Museum of Art and Industry at Vienna, ed- 
ited with notes by Charles C. Perkins, has re- 
cently been published by Prang and Co., of Bos- 
ton. It is profusely illustrated with chromolitho- 
graphs, albertypes, and typographic etchings, 
making a volume of rare beauty and value. 

Herr von Falke treats the subject of ‘ Art in the House”’ both 
from an historical and a critical standpoint. The text consists of 
lectures delivered at the Austrian Museum of: Art and Industry ; 
and the first four of them treat of ‘‘ The Graeco-Roman House,” 
“The Mediaeval House,” ‘‘ The House of the Sixteenth Century,” 
and ‘‘ The Houses of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries ’’"— 
of which, in the true scholarly method of a German, the author 
gives a most careful and interesting analysis. This set of sub- 
jects, with Mr. Perkins’s introduction. describing the Assyrian and 
the Egyptian houses and furniture, forms properly the first division 
of the book; while the latter half consists of chapters on style 
and harmony, flooring and walls, wall ornaments and ceilings, fur- 
niture, the decoration of the table ; and the book ends with a chap- 
ter devoted to ‘Women’s ésthetic Mission.” 

The first half is the most novel and interesting, for it treats in a 
familiar way of many points that are usually only known to the 
architect or the archeologist. Here we find the Pompeian house 
reconstructed in its forms, its colours, its furniture, and its art. 
Woodcuts of the household utensils, engravings of the wall-deco- 
ration, and an elaborate full-page chromo of the ‘ Interior of Sal- 
lust’s House at Pompeii,’ give a vivid résumé of the life and do- 
mestic conditions of that period. We see the beautiful frescoes, 
the elaborate mosaics, and the tables, the couches, and the chairs, 
of a Pompeian dwelling all vividly portrayed. Going on to the 
next chapter, the reader is transferred to Italian palaces and Ger- 
man castles, and Von Falke has told how the ‘antique house 


_ made us acquainted with a peculiar but very perfect kind of dwell- 


ing, such as could only have been obtained by a highly-endowed 
people.” He goes on to explain that in the Middle Ages after an 
“ever-renewed flood of barbarian invasion,” though “the medi- 
zeval mansion left much to be desired both in the way of Art and 
comfort, it was the starting-point of our present system, and was 
suited to the same ideas of family life which we now have.” As 
window-glass was of comparatively recent introduction, a vivid 
picture is drawn of the cold dwellings of the north, with the 
fire built on a hearth in the centre of the hall, which formed the 
chief room of the mansion, the smoke escaping as it could, while 
in the unglazed openings of the windows, parchment, oil-paper, and 
shutters, were inserted to keep out the wind. We picture to our 


minds these knightly halls and the charming private apartments 
of the ladies, as we see them now in restored castles or castellated 
dwellings, with their deep bay-windows filled with painted glass, — 
through which a poetical, coloured, twilight-like, and subdued — 
light penetrated into the apartment. “ But the fact is that such 
halls and chambers were very exceptionally to be met with”—that 
is to say, they were rare up to the beginning of modern times. 

To illustrate and describe these buildings, charming, mellow- 
tinted engravings are given of old bedrooms with their high beds — 
and “testers,”’ with big, deep, carved chimney-pieces, and carved 
oaken chests, and heavy tapestry hangings—which latter are some- 
times shown as mere effects in the rooms, and on other pages of 
the book are almost minute enough to be used as patterns for 
embroidery. These are all characteristic of some period, or are 
designed to express the influence, it may be, of Oriental manu- 
factures, or perhaps they show the industry of some ‘‘ Lady of 
Shallott.” 

These descriptions of so many different kinds of dwellings and 
their furnishing afford admirable illustrations of the principles that 
should or should not govern all household arrangements; and we 
learn in the remaining chapters of the book what constitutes the 
charm of Oriental divans as they supply one set of our needs, and 
for what reason “human comfort and ease have now to be con- 
sidered, and it would really seem as if the rococo forms were best f 
adapted to satisfy their demands,” as every attempt ‘by stoi- 
cally ignoring the feebleness of human bodies will result in failure.”’ 

The author defends the ‘curved back, whose upholstery is admi- 
rably adapted to fit dorsal lines and accommodate dorsal weakness, 
. We must therefore make this need a factor in our calculations, 
and endeavour to construct our seats as correctly as possible, with- 
out imitating the incongruities and absurdities of the rococo on one 
hand, or renouncing ease and comfort on the other.’ Von Falke, 
from Egyptian examples of chairs, tells us how we may have seats 
with straight backs that would suit the present ideas of an angular 
structure combined with the soft lines of the rococo, by gradually 
diminishing the thickness of the cushion on the back of our chairs 
from the seat to the top. A great many such hints as this one are 
given in the book; and, though a tinge of the German taste of the 
present time clings to the author, and is not in accordance with the 
English and Eastlake standard, the book is full of suggestive and 
true thought on these subjects, which cannot fail to educate and 
enlarge the mind of the reader in a sensible and legitimate direc- 
tion. The facts about old houses and furniture stimulate the 
mind as to their origin in the needs of the nations where they ex- 
isted, and Von Falke’s own enlightened criticism guides the igno- 
rant how to separate mere fashion from the great principles that 
ought to govern the arrangement of our homes. cas es 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE PARIS INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


The Grand rs 2 of. ae surpass them all, the gain is among the successes of which give some idea; of the beauty 


| . A 
}.and merit of the execution we 


, of cs. for ‘ crys- 
al.”” Considerin; ng that tie firm 


j ; = : 4 g «can conyey none. We heartily 
England may be justly proud. The prize was not awarded for | ie 
purity of metal only; it was for cutting, and engraving, and | 


compet qujth a fest. <5 : : fale congratulate this firm, and-their, 
cants of the ,world,, and “designing on crystal glass: Of the designs our engravings .{<principal artist;. Mr. O’ Fallon. 


oe p all its ancient beauty. There is no falling off either in the colours, 

ee eLLED ORE: i Cae which still transcend those of all other enamels, and defy the 

ib strange that while falling ‘out of use in Europe, and into | scrutiny of the ablest chemists and other scientific men of Europe, 

n the far East, enamelling should have maintained in India | or in the workmanship. But, before going further into the ques- 
207 
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Signori A. FARINA and SON are of the few enterprising firms 
who direct their efforts to keep pure the honour of Italian 
ceramics. In Faenza, the town that gave its name to faience, 


— | =| 


Professor Farina has succeeded in imitating the style of the 
traditional Art of his country: so that the objects he produces. 
are bighly valued by those who are able to appreciate the beauty 


of design, the elegance of form, and the brilliancy of colour 
that distinguish the most celebrated old Italian majolica. The 
exhibition made by Messrs. Farina and. Son in the Italian sec- 


tion of the Palace of the Exhibition consisted of few specimens, — 


ane ; , 
upon plates of majolica. Our selections are of Vases, fine and 


in 


pure examples of the peculiar and popular style, the name of 
which is upheld by the eminent firm whence they emanate. 


tion of Indian enamels, it will be well, for the sake of young stu- 
dents in industrial Art, to make a few preliminary observations. 
There are several varieties of enamel and of methods of enamel- 
ling: there are transparent and partially transparent, or translu- 
cent, and opaque enamels ; they are identical in composition, with 
the single exception that a little oxide of tin is added in the case of 
the latter. The composition of ordinary enamels is given in most 
manuals of industry, but that of the Indians is unknown to us, 
the best enamelling being executed in absolute secrecy. As re- 
gards the composition itself, the Chinese and Japanese enamels, 


while excellent in colour, are often injured in effect by numerous — 


pin-holes ; the French and English are perfect in composition, 


rarely exhibiting any such faults; while the Indian enamels have 
at once the colour, the purity, and almost the brilliancy of gems, 
the ruby and emerald coloured enamels being especially admirable, — 
Two eminent scientific men in France have recently produced true ~ 
rubies and other stones by chemical processes—not with the view 
of industrial application—and it is possible that their discoveries _ 
may have an effect on the future composition of enamels. 


The varieties in enamelling are denoted by the expressions — 
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Paris was sure to supply many examples of Clocks 


are in Recare, from the atelier of JULES RANVIER. 


We have no space to describe, although we have sufficient to praise, an ex- 
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quisite Cabinet of carved wood, the work of CARLO PUCCI, of Florence. 


“painted,” clozsonné, and champ levé. The first method requires 
no description, the enamel being laid on with a camel-hair pencil. 
Painted enamels may, however, be effected either with transparent 
or with opaque enamel: the most beatiful application of the former 
is to be found in the enamelled gold-work of the best age of Ita- 
lian Art, that known as the cénguwe-cento period. Cellini and his 
pupils and followers exhibited an amount of artistic originality 
and skill in dealing with the precious metals which has certainly 
never since been surpassed, if it‘has been equalled. The works 
that are to be seen in the magnificent collection of the Gemmes et 


Foyaux de la France, in the gorgeous Galerze d’ Apollon in the 
Louvre, in the British Museum, in that of South Kensington, and 
in other collections, prove incontestably the consummate ability 
of the Italian school—ability which, however, is partially accounted 
for by the fact that at that time the architect, the sculptor, the 
painter, and the goldsmith, were often united in one man, and there 
being no general demand for such articles as those referred to, 
there was no attempt at reproduction, and consequently every 
piece produced was for some rich patron, and was an original 
work of Art. In these exquisite specimens of ornamental and 
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We engrave an 
WILLIS, of Birmingham and London, 
makers principally of church furni- 
ture, in the production of which they 
have obtained great celebrity. The 
artists of the leading parts in this 
striking group are, the Frontel, Mr. 
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other page of the works of Messrs. JONES and | W. C. Branswyn, and the Reredos, Mr. W. Scott Champion. We 
5 


have no space in which adequately to 
describe these valuable contributions 
to the Paris Exhibition. The metal-— 
work and the embroidered work are 
both admirable, perfect in design, and © 
of great delicacy and refinement in ~ 
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execution ; they are original, although based on approved 
‘‘authorities’’—a very important matter in productions of the 
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class. The whole of the work—not only that in metal, but that 
produced by the embroiderer—is manufactured on the premises. 


fanciful Art the imagery of the mythology, the gods and goddesses 


of Olympus, the heroes and the nymphs, and the hundred lesser 
creatures of earth, air, and water, the dragon, the griffin, and a 
dozen other mythical animals, formed the principal elements of 
the design, which was completed with scroll and other ornamental 
work redolent with fancy, lightness, and brilliancy. The figures of 
gods, goddesses, and animals, sometimes not larger than a fly, 
were cast or chased with infinite art, their proportions being, in the 
best work, perfect, and all the other portions were finished with the 
most elaborate care. When all was done the dragon received a 


coat of emerald enamel over his scaly armour, the gods and god- 
desses were painted with a delicate hand, and every flower and 
leaf received its proper tint; but the beautiful gold was not hid- 
den, much of the richly wrought surface was left uncovered, and 
the rest gleamed through the beauteous film of enamel like light 
through a painted window. Fora long period this exquisite fan- 
tastic work ceased to be produced. Inferior, but still skilful, arti- 
cles were made, such as snuff and comfit boxes—the ¢adbatzéres 
and donbonniéres beloved of the collector, in which transparent 
enamels were laid over engraved or engine-turned work, produ- 
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‘We devote another page to engravings of the works 
' contributed to the Exhibition by the long and justly 
famous firm of BARBEDIENNE, of Paris. They are not 


of an ambitious order. There are none that command 
universal admiration—none that attracted the attention 
of visitors to the exhibits of a firm that long ago earned 


| and obtained renown throughout the world. Yet they are productions 
of surpassing grace and beauty ; of refined delicacy in treatment, finished 


with the utmost care; and, as examples of pure taste and true Art, 
have held their own among the best produce of ‘‘all the nations.’’ It 
cannot be said that M. Barbedienne shone in 1878 as a star of the 


| greater magnitude. Under the Republic he was not as prominent as 
under the Empire. 


If he has not lessened, he has not added to his fame. 


cing a very brilliant effect.. For a long period no one attempted 
to rival the Italian work, and goldsmiths showed good judgment 
in abstaining, especially as regarded figures, for, unless executed 
with great skill, the introduction of the human form on such a mi- 
nute scale is an absurdity; the taste is always questionable, for 
ill-executed dolls are supremely ridiculous. Within comparatively 
a few years, however, the standard of goldsmiths’ work has been 
c, greatly raised in France; the spread of artistic feeling called for 
something better than the stereotyped forms of jewellery, trinkets, 
and ornaments. Improvements in style appeared little by little ; 


goldsmiths and jewellers turned their attention to works of Art 
instead of masses of silver, gold, and precious stones, blended with- 
out skill, and exhibiting ostentation rather than taste ; the improve- 
ment was rapid; and at length arose an artist, Froment-Meurice, 
who received the honourable sodrzguet of the Cellini of France. 
This admirable artist died in the beginning of the year 1855, when 
his widow contributed some of his latest works to the first Inter- 
national Exhibition held in Paris, where they attracted universal 
admiration, as they had already done at the London Great Exhi- 
bition of 1851. The house of Froment-Meurice & Co. exhi- 
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M. DURENNE has long held a foremost place in France among producers of works in 
cast iron, a branch of Art in which, unfortunately, England made no effort at the Exhibition 
of 1878; yet we cannot doubt that, if Coalbrookdale had come prominently forward, M. Durenne 


would have had a powerful competitor as to the honours he rightly and justly obtained, for 
in the productions we engrave of the eminent firm—graceful, effective, and useful Vases, 
and such-like decorations for gardens and other outdoor purposes—M. Durenne can hardly 


ZA 


: : i A 
be described as having made a marked advance on the works he has exhibited in preceding iit 
They are, however, fine examples of good Art, designed by accomplished artists, 
who make up the staff of a renowned and extensive establishment; and certainly, if they do 


years. 
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and which he has indisputably 
retained to the present time. 


| 


bited some of the most exquisite productions in the late Exhi- 
bition. 


For a long period enamel painting was employed for miniatures — 


and for subjects to decorate small gold objects, such as the Zaba- 
tzéres and bonbonniéres already mentioned. Thousands of such 
works are to be found in museums, collections of amateurs, and 
bric-d-brac shops: many of them exhibit great skill, and the work 
of such artists as Petitot in France and Henry Bone in England 
was, and stillis, very highly prized, but they cannot be placed high 
as works of Art, the best of them being little more than curiosi- 


ties. Their production was beset with difficulties; the enamels, 
which were, except in rare cases, opaque, had to be laid on not by 
eye, but by previous knowledge, for, when used, their colour was 
totally different from that which appeared after they had been 
through the furnace and properly “ fired ;’’ then the various colours 
required different degrees of heat to fuse and vitrify them, so that 
each colour or series of colours of the same composition had to be 
laid on: and burnt separately, those which required the greatest 
amount of heat first, the intermediate next, and those which would 
bear little heat last. It is impossible to imagine any great artistic 
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us 


essts. F. and C. OSLER, of Birmingham - 


and long experience enables them to m 


are invariably beautiful specimens of tru 


a elty in their art, now enable us to engrave | ledge, making a graceful adornment to the room in which they are placed. 


one of their Chandeliers and a Candelabrum: they are productions of that class 
oe of work in which they obtained their reputation. 
i is the purest in the world. Not only in the metal do Messrs. Osler excel; large 


Beyond doubt, their crystal glass 


eet all requirements, while their productions 
e Art, designed with taste, skill, and know- 


_ quality, any breadth, to be produced by means of such a process, 
the pretty, fanciful little art has disappeared. 
t there arose another form of enamel painting of a much 


grisaille, or grey style, which appeared at Limoges, in France, in 
he first half of the sixteenth century. The Limoges enamels 

k among the most valued objects of Art, and deservedly so, 
r they are full of interest and artistic character, and admirable 
amels. These are ‘executed on copper, and, as but one 
"was used in its various tints, the difficulties and confined 


er character, and capable of a high style of Art, namely, the 


capabilities of ordinary enamel painting were in a great measure 
avoided. In the course of years the enamel painting of Limoges 
became thoroughly debased, but the number of existing fine works 
is enormous. Here, too, has been a revival; again Limoges ena- 
mels are appearing in the Art world, some examples exhibited in 
the Pottery Court of the French section being beautiful works. 


Limoges is one of the great centres of the porcelain manufac- 


‘ture of France, there being no fewer than thirty potteries in the 


vicinity, and the municipal authorities have established a practical 
School of Art, which has done much to elevate the standard of 
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An ingenious artist, Mr. FREDERICK WALTON, to whom 
Art and Art industry are equally indebted, supplies us with 


it; but that is a duty we may postpone, as it requires space. 
Suffice it tosay that its advantages are many and great, securing 


materials for the four engravings given on this page. They 
are of a material which he calls ‘‘ Muralis, or the Sunbury Wall 


elegance and grace, as well as warmth and comfort, in any 
apartment where it may be adopted. The designs are for the 
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Decoration.’’ It is, in fact, the application to walls of that 
which has made its way to general use, the floor linoleum 
that bears his name. There is much difficulty in describing 


most part, as they ought to be, simple; but they are of much 
Art excellence, as they may be expected to be from the mind and 
hand of the esteemed and excellent artist who produces them. 


taste. About two years since MM. Dalpayrat and Lot -took up 
enamelling in the old style; that is to say, in gvzsazd/e, with trans- 
lucent enamels, allowing the copper to gleam through in the 
background. A large oval composition representing Neptune and 
Ampbhritrite in their car, surrounded by attendant ‘‘ wassermans ”’ 
and naiads, was a fine example. They also showed other works, 
decorated with figures and flowers, and a large panel composed 
of a number of coloured plaques. They have likewise in- 
troduced a new form for decorative ware, small vases, lamps, 
&c., in which the copper is covered with rich translucent am- 


ber-tinted enamel that forms the ground, and has an admirable 
effect. ; 

The Limoges style of enamelling was also revived with great 
success on hard porcelain by an artist of much ability, the late 
Thomas Bott. Some of the best examples of this talented artist’s 
work are included in the admirable collection of the Royal Wor- 
cester Works in the Exhibition: they are works of high Art, ad- 
mirably executed in pure grey monotone, and classed very highly by 
connoisseurs. The Sévres Collection in the Exhibition also con- 
tained some fine vases, decorated in monochrome and colours, 
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SAMSON. 
a tispiece.) 


WwW. GREATBACH, Engraver. 


Hs. picture illustrates that passage which refers, 

in the Book of Judges, to Samson’s captivity and 
_ the cruelties he suffered at the hands of his ene- 
mies: “ But the Philistines took him, and put 
| out his eyes, and brought him down to Gaza, and 

bound him with fetters of brass; and he did 
ed in : the prison-house ; ’ ” or, as Milton, in 


“ Why was my breeding ordered oi prescribed 
_. As of a person separate to God,*.- al 
Designed for great exploits, if I must die. 
Betrayed, captured, and both my eyes put out: 
Made of my enemies the scorn and gaze © 
frye To grind in brazen fetters, under task: ~~ 

_ With this heayen-gifted strength? » Oh, glorious strength, 
_ Put to the labour of a beast—debased_ : 

_ Lower than bond-slave! Promise was,'that I 
Should Israel from Philistine yoke deliver} » } 
Ask for this great deliverer now, and find- ‘him. 3 
Eyeless in Gaza, at the mill, with slaves, 
Himself in bonds, under Philistiiie Ss 


figure being, of course, Samson himself, which, for draw-. 
: and powerful expression, could scarcely have been surpassed 
ael a with his face pas and init“ holes where 


hich a female slave apparently 4 is “prepared to: urge bet, 
a hip to greater speed, while. a Philistine: esther 700 the Le 


r ae directing. with a pointed : om: the eee of ee 
In the Background are ten. syeone Ebilstine: an and a, 


p ce. The subject in all | its. = patie, ‘and varied de-: 


THE eo ; 
From an Etching by Martano Fortuny. 


rt Fournal for August, 1875, we gave a sketch of the 
anish painter whose premature death in 1874 was such 
the Art-world. Remarkably vigorous, yet peculiar in 
of painting, fanciful but brilliant as a colourist, with an 
linary range of thought and executive faculty, he was on 
h-road to a fame that was rapidly becoming European, when 


is “busy labours. A native of Barcelona, a student in 
of Spain, Rome, and Paris, he appeared to have adopt- 
r of painting in which the modern French is grafted on 


TH the spring weather come the spring exhibi- 
tions, and everybody looks forward with eager- 
ness to these foretastes of the coming delights 
of the Sa/on. Especially is this the case during 
the present year. 
“hibition swallowed up all things. There was a 
~ dearth of production, as the principal artists were 
eir duties as jurors, or else were occupied in watch- 
r own interests. Perhaps, too, they did not care to 
q : 208 


cene is most dramatically presented to. the spectator) the. _ the Royal “Academy» Exhiibition—as much, pérhaps, for the inte- 


meen well thought out and worked Ouey 5) ae 


Last season the Universal Ex- 


Pee eerolwbe Ll OREN GRAVINGS: 


that of the Spanish, as mainly seen in the works of the two bro- 
thers Frederick and Louis Madrazo, the elder of whom, though 
born in Rome, was of Spanish extraction, and practised his art at 
Madrid as court-painter. 

Fortuny acquired great skill as an etcher; many of his works 
of this kind have been compared with Rembrandt's in the facile 
use of the etching-needle, and in the powerful effect of chéaro- 
oscuro. The elderly guitar-player, evidently an enthusiast, who is 
practising his instrument from a score resting against the back of 
a chair in front of him, is the facsimile copy of a pen-and-ink draw- 
ing, masterly both in design and in execution ; every stroke shows 
the hand of a genuine artist working with a definite object in the 
result. 


~ THE PRINCE OF SPAIN’S VISIT TO CATALINA. 
FROM THE PICTURE IN THE COLLECTION OF THE DUKE OF BEDFORD. 


- »,G.'S. Newton; RA. Painter. C. G. Lewis, Engraver. 


» By the present géneration the works of Gilbert Stuart Newton, 
RrA., a Nova Scotian-by birth, but who received his Art education 
in*England, and died there,‘at about the age of forty, in 1835, are 
but» little known except ‘through the - medidrn of engraving. Yet 
half a century ago his’ pictures were among ‘the most popular in 


~ rest-of the Subjects he génerally selected, and the agreeable man- 


ner in:which they ate placed on the canvas, as for any special 
qualities of artistic excellence they manifest. Nevertheless he got 
what,*fér the period; may bé considered very large prices for his 
works, the Duke of Bedford having paid him five hundred guineas 
for this picture—it was painted on commission, we believe—while 
a-similar sum Was received by him-for his ‘Captain Macheath in 


* Prison with’ Polly and Lucy,” bought by the then Marquis of Lans- 


downe, and now.at the family 3 mansion, Bowood. 
The scene of ‘The Prince of Spain’s Visit to Catalina’ is from 


* a passage in ‘““Gil’Blas,” wherein the visit—or at least a portion 


‘of it—may be thus described: Gil Blas has been the medium of 


introduction-of the Prince to the fair Catalina, who is here accom- 


; panied by her aunt, Signora Mencia, and he tells the Prince that 


’ the lady “sung and playéd.upon the lute to admiration. 


He was 
overjoyed to hear that shé was mistress of these talents, and en- 
treated her to entertain him with a specinien. She complied with 
a good grace, took up a lute already tuned, played some tender airs, 
and sung in such an affecting manner, that the Prince dropped down 
at her feet in a transport of love and pleasure.” The three princi- 
pal dramatzs persone are grouped in a pyramidal yet picturesque 
form to the right of the composition ; on their left are Gil Blas and 
his companion in adventure, the Count de Lemos, watching the 
result of the interview: this they do with much earnestness, Gil 
Blas looking with undoubted self-satisfaction at the success of the 
business on which he had been employed. The faces of all the five 
figures are quite expressive of the part each plays in the scene, 
which is altogether one of great luxuryin costumes, appointments, 
&c., and is throughout painted with great attention to detail. 


THE SPRING ART-EXHIBITIONS IN PARIS. 


bring any new works, unconsecrated by the seal of success and 
general approval, before the vast and miscellaneous audience of the 
Exhibition. Be that as it may, the past year was singularly bar- 
ren in an artistic point of view. 

The Cercle Artistique, on the Rue St.-Arnaud, leads off with 
the first exhibition of the season. It is not very large, nor can it 
be said to be particularly brilliant. A judicious weeding of the 
pictures shown would heighten the merit of the display as a whole 
without depriving it of any elements of interest. Yet there are 
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~ some strong works shown there, particularly in the way of por- 


traits, and also some new works from the pencils of the prize- | 


winners of the recent Sa/ons. These indications of rising talent 
are always worth studying, and are very attractive to all true lov- 
ers of Art. z 

Carolus - Duran exhibits there three of his characteristic por- 
traits. One of these is a fine group of two children, entitled 
‘Jules and Madeleine.’ It is one of the best of his later exhibited 
works. The children are represented at full length and of life-size. 
The boy, a sturdy fellow of some seven years of age, stands planted 
squarely on his feet and fronts the spectator. His three-year old 
sister clings to his hand and glances timidly around with a pretty 
air of baby shyness not unmixed with coquetry. The soft em- 
broideries and frillings of her dress show daintily over an inner 
lining of pale, rose-tinted silk. Her baby head, with its wavy, 
dark locks and soft, shy eyes, is most charmingly painted. Then 
we have, from the pencil of the same gifted painter, the portraits 
of two adults. One, representing the well-known Art-critic of the 
Figaro, is a mere sketch, but the marked and unpleasant physi- 
ognomy of the original has been ably transferred to canvas. The 
other, a ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ is unworthy of the artist’s reputa- 
tion. The colouring is too sombre, the shadows are too heavy, 
and the head lacks vitality and individuality. 

M. Bastien-Lepage also exhibits three portraits which fully war- 
rant the warm encomiums bestowed upon his works by certain ar- 
dent admirers. His genius seems to have a strong affinity with 
that of Holbein. We find in his personages the same vigour and 
sincerity, the same studied execution, the same marked individu- 
ality that characterise the works of the renowned protégé of Henry 
VIII. But his portraits lack refinement. There is a strain of 
peasant-blood in all his men and women, be they princesses or 
ploughboys. Thus he succeeds better in painting men than he 
does women. One of his portraits in the present exhibition repre- 
sents a fair-complexioned gentleman in a grey coat. It is a small- 
sized picture, painted with great breadth and powers of characteri- 


sation, and is certainly one of the noted works of the exhibition. 


His portrait of a lady, a life-sized three-quarter length, is also ad- 
mirable, though too grey in colouring—a defect which has even 
invaded the flesh-tints. The head is particularly good and expres- 
sive. Weare inclined to rank M. Bastien-Lepage as wellnigh the 
foremost artist of the so-called realistic school, after Bonnat be it 
understood. 

There is very little realism about Gustave Doré, and one cannot 
but lament that this great and gifted artist, possessing in so noted 
a degree the high qualities of imagination and expression, should 
be so deficient in the ¢echnzgue of his profession. If Doré only 
knew how to paint, he would be one of the very first of living 
painters. The small picture shown in the present exhibition is 
replete with some of his best qualities and also with some of his 
more striking defects. The work is entitled ‘The Grandfather—a 
Reminiscence of Houndsditch.’ It represents an old Jew mer- 
chant, in a high, battered hat and ragged overcoat, who sits hold- 
ing tenderly to his breast a sleeping baby wrapped in an old blue 
shawl. There is something unutterably pathetic in the contrast 
between the shabby squalor of the old man and the loving care 
expressed by his attitude, and also between his sharp old face, not 
wholly without suggestions of possible crime in its lineaments, and 
the innocent golden head that rests so confidingly upon his bosom. 
The shining hair and sweet unconsciousness of the sleeping child 
light up the canvas like a ray of spring sunshine falling athwart a 
dingy corner in the city slums. 

Here are two of Pasini’s delicious studies of Oriental life and 
architecture—the ‘Interior of a Mosque,’ beautiful in fretwork 
and in colouring, and a ‘ Reminiscence of Asia Minor,” all aglow 
beneath the white dazzling radiance of the southern sun. Henner 
exhibits a portrait of the celebrated pianist, Henri Ketten, which 
is very singular and unpleasant in colouring. The head, with its 
wild hair, attenuated features, and affected air of Bohemianism, 
has a corpse-like appearance from the strangely livid flesh-tints. 
With the eyes closed and the modern open collar and coat replaced 
by an antique salver, the picture would serve very well fora second 
edition of the ‘Head of St. John the Baptist,’ which the artist ex- 
hibited at the Sa/oz two years ago, and which was also a portrait, 
we believe. 

A large sea-view, from the pencil of Lepic, represents the sea- 


.of the ‘Muses’ in the foyer of the Opera-House, and of the very 


shore at Berck under the influence of one of the storms of the late | 
severe winter. Two fishermen with their dog plod wearily ove 
the snow-covered beach, while in the background is dimly seen 
fleet of fishing-boats moored to the shore amid the thick grey m 
of a coming snow-storm. The picture is very impressive in 
forcible reproduction of the gloom and dreariness of the sea 
This picture, which is of large size, has been framed in a ve 
curious style by the artist himself. The frame is composed of four 
broad smooth pieces of unpainted plank nailed together at the cor 
ners. On the upper division and the sides is painted a represen 
tion of a fishing-net, drawn into festoons at the top, and trai 
with its pendant ropes and sinkers down the sides. On the lo 
division of the frame is painted a representation’ of a label bea 
the name of the picture. This odd and characteristic mode 
framing suits the picture admirably, and may introduce a new 
artistic style into the conventional methods which are now en 
ployed. 

M. Baudry occupies, and that deservedly, a high place in t 
annals of contemporary French Art. But he must look to 
work; he is growing careless of his own reputation. His ‘ Di 
surprised by Cupid’ is very weak and faulty. The goddess is most 
undivinely thin ; her arms are pipe-stems, and her legs are willow= 
wands. Moreover, her flesh is of a chalky whiteness very uncha- 
racteristic of the vigorous patroness of the chase. Overhead in ~ 
the air a spasmodic Cupid has tied himself into a most extraordi- — 
nary species of bow-knot, and presents a very startling example of © 
the art of foreshortening. M. Baudry’s ‘ Water-Seller of the Nile,” ‘ 
an Egyptian girl in a loose black robe standing against a wall, is 
remarkably stiff and lifeless. It is to be regretted that this artist — 
should have exhibited two works so wholly unworthy of the painter 


admirable ‘ Portrait of General Cousin-Montauban,’ in which the — 
characteristics of the high-bred gentleman as well as those of the 
soldier were so deftly transferred to the canvas. 

The Artistic Club, on the Place Vendéme, has also opened =a 
doors with a collection of works of greater extent and more pesi- 
tive importance than its rival. Foremost among its attractions — 
may be counted that vava avs in French Art, a portrait by Meis- — 
sonier. It is a small-sized three-quarter length, and represents an 
elderly gentleman (M. Hetzel) reclining in a large arm-chair, his — 
clasped hands resting on his knee. No one acquainted with the 
works of the sovereign of French Art but will comprehend how 
perfect is the execution of this little work, how admirably the head, A 
with its grey beard and masses of grey hair, is relieved against the 
crimson velvet of the chair-back upon which it rests. The hands 
are coarse and clumsy, with thick fingers and broad backs, a physi- 
cal defect possibly in the sitter, but one that the skilful pencil of — 
the great artist might have concealed or else diminished. And the 
whole portrait, fine work of Art though it be, fills the spectator — 
with that vague feeling of dissatisfaction, that sense of something 
lacking, that is always produced by Meissonier’s portraits. They 
lack at once vitality and individuality ; they are wonderful coloured 
photographs, and nothing more. As if on purpose to show to the 
world what supreme essence of divinest Art this marvellous talent 
lacks, this painting has been hung beside a noble three-quarter / 
length and life-sized portrait of M. de Lesseps, by Bonnat. The 
grave, grey-haired savant looks at you from the canvas a living, 
breathing personage. The hand that rests upon the back of the 
chair beside him is warm flesh and blood. It is not a mere like- 
ness of a gentleman, it is M. de Lesseps, and none other. Asis 
usual in the portraits of M. Bonnat, the pose is of the simplest. 
He stands facing the spectator, with cne hand resting on the chair- © 
back beside him, and the other toying with the guard of his eye- 
glass. The background is a mere conventional red cloud, and the 
chair already mentioned forms the sole accessory. Yet how great 
is this picture in its grandiose simplicity! There stands M. de 
Lesseps, fixed for all time upon the unchanging canvas. He lives, 
he breathes, only the power of motion is denied to him. The por- 
trait is only less great than was that of M. Thiers Depattes the per- 
sonality of the sitter is less elevated. 

Two charming little pictures from the pencil of Worms attract a 
continual crowd of gazers. The most important is entitled ‘ The 
New Clothes.’ The scene is the inner court of a house in Spain. 
In the foreground a very small boy is displaying, with a sheepish 
sort of pride, his handsome new costume to a group of his young 
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0 stoops over him in ee contempla- 
gther side of the picture the mother, beautiful be- 
descends the outer staircase, leading by the 


‘her tiny fan. The other work by M. Worms, 
1 the Market,’ shows a stout peasant-girl in the 
from the back of a recalcitrant donkey, while a 
at the bridle, and strives in vain to keep the 
| order. 
veloping talent of M. Benjamin Constant is well 
- large and important work called ‘ The Sale of a 
glaring, whitewashed wall sits a group of Ori- 
s, depicted with all the glowing fervor of his vigo- 
an aged tmerchant, is examining critically a rich 
een velvet, embroidered with gold, which a 
for his inspection. Two crouching negroes watch 
One of these is singularly striking and characteristic 
long brown mantle and pointed hood, while the 
monkey-like air and pose so often to be noticed in 
es in the pictures of Fortuny. The whole canvas is 
e vivid lustre of the Eastern sun, and the accesso- 
ably a splendid saddle covered with red velvet and 
‘which stands in one corner, are very carefully painted. 
as also contributed another picture, called ‘ The Sul- 
of large size it is little more than a.sketch, and 
nt predominance of yellow in the colouring. 
er has sent to this exhibition two large-sized pic- 
tTepresenting a group of flower-sellers in London, while 
s one of his well-known Scottish landscapes. But his 
d a far more characteristic and notable manifesta- 
of these paintings. In the centre of the room 
el in plaster of a clock, in which his original and 
t has found full scope. It represents Time assailed 
a globe upheld by clouds, and surrounded by a gar- 


Cupids, stands Time, vainly trying to sweep away 


i » 
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“MODERN SPANISH 


, a | 
7 UCKLE announced that people are the result of 

5 their circumstances, and Taine thinks he has 
=§| discovered that Titian’s art came from his local 

' environment. It was not the soul and the eye 
_of Titian that saw the beauty which surrounded 
him, but the sunshine, the dresses, and the local 
scenery of Venice made him the great artist that 
om that history, on the other hand, tells us 


De clendder aelcedowr do they come 
| From God who is thee home” 


ieflections are true in history generally, they are 
in the history of Spanish Art. 
its modern gallery of the Luxembourg, the Gov- 
i has set apart a number of halls in the great 
in them it places from time to time such 
ys from living artists. Several hundred modern 
upy these halls, and the Museo is about adding ano- 
already exhibited to the public. 
these galleries, a stranger is immediately 
change which has come over Spanish Art, 
j Previous to-that time, ever since the 
- | Velasquez, the pictures in the Museo, with 
: by Goya,are weak and artificial in colour 
on, 2 eee Pe eompare’ with the 
ation of painters than a boy’s produc- 
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with his eee his merry foes, who swarm up the sides of the 
globe to attack him, and who encircle it—the lovely winged crea- 
tures—with a charming wreath. Nothing can be imagined more 
full of life and animation and gaiety than are these dimpled baby 
forms, with their butterfly wings, the very incarnation of dainty 
and sportive mirth. The side of the globe forms the clock-face, 
and the whole design, though less elaborate and important, is as 
full of graceful originality and creative force as was his far-famed 
says that foremost gem of the sculptures of the Universal Exhi- 
ition. 

Very finely painted is ‘The Departure of the Batallion,’ by De 
Neuville, who holds well his place as the second among the battle- 
painters of France, Detaille being the first. It represents the de- 
parture of a French regiment from an Alsatian village. Down 
the steep, narrow street come the troops, while one adventurous 
fellow in the foreground pauses to snatch a kiss from the willingly 
tendered cheek of a pretty peasant-girl. An old man stands in a 
doorway at one side, and looks sadly upon the soldiers. Berne- 
Bellecour also exhibits a bright little scene of soldier-life—two 
troopers engaged in practising the trumpet in the shadows of a 
lonely wood. The execution of this little picture is exceedingly 
delicate, and it is very charming in colour. 

Then we have Fichel’s ‘ Belle Epiciére,’ a picture evidently sug- 
gested by Vibert’s ‘ New Clerk,’ somewhat grey in colour, but well 
painted, if rather lifeless ; and also a very dashing little full-length 
portrait, by the same artist, of a lady in a showy Directoire fancy 
costume, its dark and glowing hues relieved against a pale-yellow 
background. Jules Lefebvre’s ‘ Head of an Italian Girl’ is hardly 
worthy of his talent. Much better is his portrait-sketch of a lady 
in walking-dress, with her head and throat enveloped i in a long veil 
of blue gauze. M. Cot’s ‘Head of a Lady”’ is full of individu- 
| ality and refinement. M. Carolus-Duran’s ‘ Portrait of the Baron 
de X——’ is very fine, though inferior to the ‘ M. de Lesseps’ of 
Bonnat. The aristocratic, well-poised head, with its delicately- 
cut features and profuse silver locks, is most admirably rendered. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 


ARTISTS AND THEIR PICTURES, 


tions to those of a grown-up man. Deathbed scenes very large 
in size and terribly monotonous in colour, heroic historical paint- 
ings in which the figures resemble wooden images, so utterly de- 
void are they of life or modelling, besides hard and badly coloured 
architectural scenes, compose the majority of the works which come 
as successors to the brilliant, the vivacious, and splendidly co- 
loured scenes of Goya; who, if he was grotesque at times and 
painted coarsely enough for scene panels, was yet par excellence 
an artist in every fibre of his nature, and above all he was a 
Spanish artist. On Goya the mantle of Murillo and Velasquez 
had certainly fallen, and nobody who likes Spain and has watched 
the habits and ways of the Spanish people, especially of the lower 
classes, can fail to enjoy his victures of market-people, mules, 
and donkeys, girls and their sweethearts ; scenes at the doors of vil- 
lage inns, where people in queer costumes, gay and high-coloured, 
dance, caper, pull along their donkeys by the tail, and in a splen- 
did Spanish atmosphere exhibit the exuberance of Spanish ani- 
mal spirits in every form of Spanish life. The Teniers of Spain, 
Goya had yet greatly more enjoyment of colour than that artist, 
though he did not draw well; and it is evident that the Spani- 
ards recognise him as their great national painter, for, notwith- 
standing that his pigments were often laid on with a broom, and 
that he covered immense canvases in a day, three or four halls 
have been set apart for the exhibition of his works in the Mu- 
seo, and “Sala de Goya” is printed in large gold letters at the 
door which leads to them. 

From the time of Goya’s death in 1828, till 1860, judging from 
the pictures in the Museo, Art languished in Spain and was as ar- 
tificial and academic as it was, for that matter, in most other coun- 
tries. But about that time a new set of ideas of painting took 
possession of the Spanish artists, and, though it was no longer 


Baastsh life they particularly cared for, they had a life of some 
kind. 

In the Museo even at that early period or soon afterwards, one 
finds pictures by Escosura, but, very different from his pictures of 
to-day, they show him to be a student of Watteau. One painting 
of his of lords and ladies ina garden, with pale trees in it and 
fountains playing, might have been taken at Versailles as a por- 
trait in the times of Louis XIV. Escosura studied in Paris with 
Gérome, and, afterwards changing from his Watteau-like freedom 
of treatment, his figures, and more especially his horses, might 
almost be taken for those of Meissonier, so fine and so small are 
the touches of paint, and every hair of the horses’ manes is mi- 
croscopically rendered, as are all the features of the men’s faces 
dlso; showirig how a change of motive, or a new fancy or impres- 
sion in the mind of a painter, may revolutionise his work; and 
this change in Escosura shows, too, how difficult it is to deter- 
mine what the bent of one’s talent may really be. 

‘The colours of the pictures of to-day are evidently influenced 
by Goya, their startling and dzzarre contrasts in many of them 
being evidently the result of a national bent, which cropped out 
in him, and also in some of the modern painters who were not 
sensitive to the subtle colours of Fortuny and his school. Some 
paintings recently have been designated as “nocturnes” and 
“symphonies” of colour, but in comparison to the Spanish school 
they are leaden and monotonous. 

The light and shade of the Munich pictures were violent until 
the idea of the “values,” so much dwelt upon in France, had 
mellowed their extreme whites and darks. The Spanish painters 
have little desire apparently for staring black and white, but every 
class and combination of tints has been agreeable to them from 
Goya till the present time, when Fortuny’s blurs, blots, and intri- 
cacies of tone, might well be characterised as “‘ symphonies’”’ or 
“fugues” of colour, so well did he love it for its own sake apart 
from the forms it had to express. 

Before 1860, when drawing and composition were so dead and 
so artificial, the colour of the pictures was equally as bad, and 
the heavy, monotonous lights and shadows were as disagreeable 
to the eye as were the rigid legs and arms of the people who com- 
posed the pictures. 

Among the modern painters of Spain whose names are little 
known to us, but whose works are worthy of praise, is Andrade, 
whose Italian pines and Italian landscapes show him a student 


away from his native land; while the marshes and grey sky and 


sedgy water out of which weeds are growing, are much like Maris 
in colour and also in the brilliancy of his touch, and indicate that 
his mind has been affected by the Dutch landscapists. An Italian 
night-scene, by Amerige, has the deep, rich colour of what is usu- 
ally designated as the Spanish-Roman school ; and, in truth, one 
finds very many of the modern paintings signed “‘ Rome.” 

We do not know precisely the history of the influence of Ori- 
ental goods—rugs, the goods of the bazaars of Morocco, Cairo, 
Algiers, and Constantinople—upon European pictures. We know 
the artists have painted a great deal in those countries, but certainly, 
till within the past twenty years, few pictures are seen of Ori- 
ental subjects. Since that time not only have Eastern rugs, India 
shawls, and the charming drzc-a-brac of the East found numerous 
votaries among the painters, but such of them as do not imitate 
these lovely tinted objects have introduced their mellow and har- 
monious tones into their pictures. 

In the modern Spanish gallery appears a delicious interior of 
a studio by Sainz, filled with the loveliest sorts of furniture. 
Softer and more like the tints of autumn than Fortuny’s rugs or 
old silks, the walls are hung with bits of Eastern brocades, while 
a light graded with the most delicate feeling plays upon some red 
lustre wave of old Moorish p/agues which hang upon the walls. 

But the type of Spanish faces is precisely to-day what it was in 
the time of Murillo and Velasquez, and at every street corner you 
come upon a bit of genre life which might perfectly make a cor- 
ner in one of the old paintings—the same sharp, black eyes, the 
same yellow, colourless skin, the same pointed nose and chin and 
straight black hair. The people are dressed in the same way, and 
are doing the same things. Boys, in parti-coloured clothes with 
their shirts open at the bosom, sit beside their long, loosely-woven 
straw baskets filled with lemons or apricots, cooling themselves in 
the shade; or, with the rude bark sandals pulled off their feet, they 
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play with their toes or pick out the gravel from the dusty soles of 
their feet. Now and then some modern artist, either borrowin 
the thought from Murillo or Velasquez, or probably himself fe 
the picturesqueness of such subjects, depicts them with spirit 
fidelity; and in a picture by Tusquets of an old, grey-haired 
gar, with his wrinkles, his cringing attitude, and his rags, w 
the influence of Velasquez upon the artist, while the exceed 
delicate modelling of the hands and the face tells of the sa 
spirit which makes Fortuny’s figures so delightful. 

In a painting by Pizarro of a Moorish gateway—but wh 
painted in one of the old Spanish cities or in Africa we do | 
know—a very knowing handling of the paint appears, and a g¢ 
feeling of the values of light and shade. We said before t 
Escosura had a picture here almost exactly like a Watteau; 
one is amused, in thinking of Zamacois and his later style, 
come upon a picture of his that is like the most minute and 
tailed Dutch painting. Each ruffle and button, every lock of 
and the strings and tags about the dresses, are rendered 
microscopic fidelity. 

Fortunately for Americans, and especially the people of Nev 
York, most of the best of the very recent painters are known 
them ; and, though it seems to us that we care for Art as fours 
force of paint in colour or light and shade, but not for it very m 
as stories told on canvas, yet very fine specimens of modern 
undoubtedly come to America. Every frequenter of Avery's 
Goupil’s gallery knows Zamacois’s pictures, and at the Paris 
position, where were some very fine specimens of his work, it \ 
by no means better than we see at home. A cabinet-sized 
ing of some chess-players, at the Exposition, was full of sp 
colour, as well as of great detail. Like so many of the best S 
nish artists, a love of tints is strongly developed in him. W 
not see this in his little, Dutch-like early picture in the M 
But in ‘ The Chess-Players,’ one of whom is the king’s jester, in 
scarlet cap and dress, and his adversary, a grotesque dwarf c 
up on the table beside the chess-board, the scarlet tints are w 
we have so often seen before in his paintings of cardinals 
priests, in New York galleries; while a bright-yellow satin dou 
on the dwarf, with the jewels and white ruffles, renders this picture” 
a splendid set of tints. Another picture of the same sort is 
dwarf on the staircase of the palace. It is called ‘ The Kir 
Favourite,’ and combines Zamacois’s two great charatleaea of 
fine colours and grotesque expression. 

Most amateurs are familiar with the pictures as well as the na 
of Madrazo, father and son. The father is the director of 


an elaborate descriptive catalogue of the Museo del Prado. 
pictures are less known in America than those of his son Raimu 
do, and ‘it is chiefly as an elegant portrait-painter that he is 
mired at home. Here pictures of signoras and marquises may be 
found, not very crisp ‘in touch, nor strongly characterised in deans 4 
ing, but they are richly-dressed people, graceful and refined, 2 | 
somewhat like the pictures which Huntington or Baker might navel 
produced with Spanish models. 
Raimundo Madrazo, though a pupil of his father, is little like 
him in his best style, and not nearly so good as the elder one in © 
his coarser and more showy work. Living i in Paris at the present — 
time, a picture of his belonging to Mr. Stewart, of Philadelphia, — 
who is himself a great patron of Art, and lives abroad most of the 
time, is called ‘Pierrette.’ This is at once very showy and a 
coarsely painted. Neither of the Madrazos, has been impressed — 
with the ideas which make Fortuny so delightful ; and the younger — 
Madrazo in ‘ Pierrette’ has depicted a girl in pink costume, as large 
as life, and with the manners of a vévandiére. The picture is — 
striking and vivacious, but would be more acceptable as a portion 
of a stage decoration at the theatre than for an ornament to a 
private mansion. a 
Martin Rico is one of the most brilliant of the modern Spanish — 
painters, and he especially excels in strong effects of light and — 
shade. Born in Madrid, he was a pupil of the elder Madrazo, but — 
he studied in Italy, and now lives in Paris. His works are usually — 
small, and are often full of Spanish life. One of the most charming — 
of his pictures is a scene among the Spanish hills, and amid the 
bright lights and shadows of the brilliant clouds the spectator a 
looks down on the towers and the roofs of an old Spanish city. 
Here, near at hand, two donkeys, in their bright harnesses, are 
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ly waiting to be relieved of their heavy panniers, while a group 
ladies and gentlemen are picnicking near by. 
eller in Spain must always be impressed by the extreme 
of the sunlight and the contrasting darkness of the 
Once, in the middle of the day, the writer of this article 
large black dog crossing the square opposite the house 
she was living in Madrid, and so powerful was the day- 
black as were the paws and legs and body of the dog, 
hadow he cast upon the white and sunny pavement was so 
: ‘that it was impossible to distinguish where his legs began or 
shadow ended. This peculiarity, so much more marked than 
> or Italy, with their comparatively moist climates, has 
tly attracted very strongly the attention of some of the 
sh artists, who have observed not only the contrast of the 
and shade, but the sharpness of their outlines even when 
ie the smallest forms. 
the most lovely pictures by Rico shows the side of a 
oed house, bright in the Spanish sunshine. A low 
ded thickly with the big-headed nails one so constantly 
Spanish dwellings, has a small opening, whose blackness 
make the glare of the sunlight more vivid by its contrast. 
yy Spanish are the donkeys, with their panniers and bright 
and still more so is a balconied window, through whose 
lle flowering vines are threading in and out, and hanging 
ver the white surface of the house, making with their deli- 
formed but dark shadows most vivid points of colour, while 
ade thrown by the fine wires of a little bird-cage, which is 
against the wall of the house, resembles in its delicacy the 
of a spider-web—an impression the painter apparently 
not anxious to diminish, for he has painted each little line 
h a most loving hand. So, too, has he depicted the long, 
w street at the side of the white house-front, and he has 
n here pots of flowers blossoming, and touched in and out 
sunshine and shadow, and the small white stones in the paved 


We in America have been accustomed to, consider Fortuny’s 
cate and intricate drawing as a mark of an especial and pecu- 
ay of regarding Nature. As we said before, we don’t know 
came about, but he, as well as a good many other Spanish 
is influenced to the same result, and a close observation of 
‘of them shows that a like idea pervades all their work, 
h is no more unique in Fortuny than is the peculiar rendering 
has made Duveneck’s pictures charming, but which we disco- 
9 be a way which other artists from Munich have of painting, 
perhaps Duveneck does it best. 
xy pictures whose elaborate and complicated drawing cap- 
attention, is a scene in the interior of a studio, by Ca- 
This has an old duenna and a priest, and a young Spa- 
in it, besides the painter and his model. Age is not very 
contemplate, and especially Spanish old age; but here, 
face, hardly bigger than a nut, are seen the wrinkles in 
the falling in of the toothless upper jaw, and here, too, 
tiniest shape the drawn tendons and cords in the out- 
throat of the old beldame; and these features are not 
delineated, but are painted with microscopic care, as if 
sen done by fairy fingers, and not by the big hand of a 

is a-great deal in-the #zck of these Spanish men, 
in their drawing and colour, and they probably use old 

S, with only a point or one hair left in them, and they rub 
y surfaces with the end of a finger, or roughen up a 
ely dry paint. But their trick is employed to respond 
it sensibility of mind, and it resembles in its consum- 
finest manipulation of the violin.’ 
ures we saw of Casanova the head of the priest was 
delicate as that of his withered companion, and the 
shaven cheeks looked as wrinkled and old as hers. We 
to the ¢vzck of colour of some of these Spaniards, 
has it in a very remarkable degree.. The wall be- 
ures in this picture is covered with old tapestry, and 
-uro of Rembrandt’s etchings could be more intricate 
than the wandering light which touches on a fold of 
here, is lost in another spot where the obscurity of a 
turns it half into shadow, while the colours are so 

and so infinite in their gradations that they affect 
= musical sensations than as the coarser impressions 


which are usually derived through the eye. The amateurs in Ameri- 
ca, the picture-dealers, and in some degree the public generally, have 
of late supposed that Fortuny was ¢Ze Spanish artist por excel- 
lence. His early death and the writings about his studies in fo- 
reign magazines and papers have naturally led to this conclusion ; 
but a careful examination of his pictures and those of his country- 
men, convinces us that he was one of a school, and that his de- 
lightful peculiarities were not all his own. No finer chance to 
study him was ever afforded, probably, than was recently enjoyed 
at the French Exposition, where in the gallery, surrounded by the 
works of his contemporaries, hung close together on one wall by 
themselves about thirty of his best works. Those in the Museo 
del Prado are by no means superior to these, and those we have 
had in New York, with the exception of the ‘ Serpent-Charmers,’ 
that was owned by Mr, A. T. Stewart, are usually much smaller 
and less elaborate. In these thirty (or, more exactly, twenty-nine) 
paintings at the Exposition, one’s first impression is of the same 
marvellous intricacy of colour that one receives from Casanova’s 
pictures. Perhaps it is not quite so delicate as Casanova’s, but it 
seems as if the whole gamut of tints had been stolen to put into 
shaded walls, complicated dresses, and queer old Moors and Arabs; 
a splendid palette—perhaps the most splendid palette of colours 
we have ever seen—this great mass of pictures groups itself in our 
imagination. In the pictures of the Museo del Prado the drawing 
in a hattle-scene on the plains of Spain, particularly, is less elabo- 
rate than in his figures usually, and one feels them rather as a sug- 
gestion than with their temperaments, their nationality, and their 
age expressed, as is generally the case in his later works. At the 
Paris Exposition, the study which most attracted us was a work 
that could scarcely commend itself except to an artist, for it was 
not showy in colour, and the subject was unpleasant. It repre- 
sented an old man naked to his waist, and brown and wrinkled 
with each mark of eld. But, notwithstanding the ugliness of this’ 
picture, one’s attention was riveted to enquire how anyone could 
have such a sympathy with the peculiarities of another. Here was 
the loose skin, as the thin flesh drew around the twisted form ; 
here were the knotted joints, and the small, hard muscles and 
tendons Stretching up over the body; and yet, like all Fortuny’s 
works, this modelling was not done in a coarse and staring way, 
like the delineations of Ribera, but the old man’s body looked like 
a dried-up and withered flower, and its delicacy prevented its being 
disgusting, and in a certain way he seemed almost beautiful, with 
his pathetic signs of weakness and decay. The firm flesh, the 
full muscles, the straight bones, all were of the past, and nothing 
but the weak, feebly-trickling blood in the small, thin veins showed 
the life which was ebbing in the flight of time. 

Among the other Spaniards of the same school as Fortuny are 
F. Sala, Melida, Carbenero, and Aranda, who are all influenced 
by the same feeling for subtle drawing, but some of these men 
have less sense of colour, and especially Carbenero is more dis- 
tinctively French in his work. 

Among the most conspicuous of the new artists is Francisco 
Pradilla. Born at Saragossa, and a pupil of the Spanish Academy 
of Beaux-Arts at Rome, this year he exhibited a painting at the 
Salon at Madrid which gave him great distinction. The story of 
Dofia Juana, called “The Foolish,” is familiar to all readers of 
history ; and it will be recollected what a tender passion she 
entertained for her husband. She was the mother of Charles V., 
who immediately succeeded her when she had been declared in- 
sane. After the death of her husband, for a long time she tra- 
velled about the country with his dead body, and Pradilla in his 
painting represents a halting of Dofia Juana and her party of at- 
tendants. The canvas on which the scene is depicted is a very 
large one, and the open country round about is a Spanish land- 
scape. Close in the foreground rests the coffin of the dead spouse 
of the queen upon its bier and covered with black cloth, while at 
its four corners tall candles drip down the wax from the flames 
which smoke and quiver in the strong wind so constant on the 
Spanish plateaus. At the side of the bier, Dofia Juana, in black- 
velvet robes, has a face and figure animated and powerful ; but 
the eyes are wild and the look is that of a crazy woman. Those 
of us who saw the painting at Goupil’s a few years ago of an in- 
sane mother cuddling up a block of wood, which she fancies to 
be her baby, will recall the terrible expression of the face of the 
mother. Pradilla’s woman is not quite so wild, but there is a re- 
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ality in the insane look of Dofia Juana which fixes it firmly in the 
memory with a haunting power. 

About the queen are grouped her attendants, male and female. 
The set of painters to whom Pradilla belongs are as remote as 
possible in their style from Fortuny or Casanova. With figures the 
size of life they are rather grand and historical than interesting, 
from their colour or delicate drawing. Large forms, both draped 
and nude, are striking from their anatomy and force of expression. 
Pradilla’s name is on every tongue in Madrid among amateurs, 
but we feel less sure of his real talent than of the men whose 
names we have already mentioned. 

Another painter of the same class as Pradilla is Casto Plasen- 
cia. He also was a pupil of the Spanish Academy at Rome, and 
a large painting of his in the Exposition, called the ‘Birth of the 
Roman Republic,’ has many of the characteristics of the Dofia 
Juana. A crowd of men half naked crowd eagerly forward to 
take their oath of allegiance. These men, whose muscles are well 
developed, whose action is strongly delineated, suggest posed mo- 
dels very positively to any one familiar with the nude pictures of 
so many of the French Sa/ons. They are good as fours de force, 
but one can but ask himself, in contemplating so much disagree- 
able canvas, to what good are so many pictures made. Of course 
such pictures as this show study, industry, and a good deal of ana- 
tomical knowledge in the painter, but, so long as the element of 
charm is lacking, we find it hard to accord talent to the author. 


N:OoT ES. 


ORCORAN GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON.—The sixth 
annual meeting of the trustees was held on January 2oth, when the 
usual reports were received, and all the officers of the Gallery reélected. 
Very few additions of works of Art were made during the past year. 
Recently an interesting portrait of John C. Calhoun, when Secretary of 
War, by Charles B. King, was purchased. The number of visitors in 
1878 was 71,172. Of these 59,255 were free, 7,350 pay, and 4,567 night 
visitors. At this meeting resolutions of thanks were passed to Mrs. B. O. 
Tayloe, of Washington, for her valuable prospective bequest of pictures, 
statuary, bronzes, ceramic ware, vertu, relics, curiosities, and library, which, 
after her death, will become the property of the Corcoran Gallery, to be 
placed apart as a monument to her late husband, Colonel Benjamin 
Ogle Tayloe. The value and interest of the collection may be judged 
by the following examples: Chief among the paintings is a Washington 
(bust-size) by Stuart, brought to this city by the artist when he came to 
paint President Jefferson and his Cabinet, and bought from him by 
Colonel John Tayloe, of whom and his wife there are also portraits by 
Stuart; a Madonna by Carlo Dolce, from the Duchesse de Berri’s col- 
lection, brought by Napoleon I. from the Pitti Palace ; portrait of Bishop 
White, 1836, Inman’s masterpiece ; Neagle’s portrait of Colonel R. M. 
Johnson ; Daniel Webster when a young man, by Charles B. King; 
Henry Clay, by Dodge ; and other portraits, with numerous foreign and 
American landscapes, original and copied. In statuary there are busts 
of Byron, by Thorwaldsen ; of Colonel B. O. Tayloe, by Powers; and 
of Mr. White, of Florida, by Greenough ; Canova’s Venus and Dancing- 
Girl, 1818. The collection of porcelain is remarkably rich and rare, 
abounding in the finest Sevres and China ware. Among the former are 
pieces bearing portraits of Marie Antoinette, Princess Lamballe, Ma- 
dame de Maintenon and Madame Elizabeth; a dinner-service succes- 
sively the property of Marie Antoinette, Empress Jusephine, and Mrs. 
Madison. Chinese and Japanese vases from the Tuileries after the es- 
cape of Louis Philippe. Of personal relics, a gold snuffbox, belonging 
to Caroline Bonaparte, a stone-cameo bracelet once worn by Pauline 
Borghese, Napoleon’s cane, and a hickory cane used by General Jack- 
son. In addition to these there is a fine lot of bronzes, engravings, 
cameos, coins, curiosities, &c., which, when the bequest is ultimately 
placed, will add to its variety and interest. It is hardly necessary to 
add that the library of over 2,000 volumes comprises the choicest works 
on literature and Art. Colonel Tayloe was a gentleman of refined cul- 
ture, and was for a time attached to the American Legation at London. 
He travelled extensively through Europe, and brought home the trea- 
sures of European Art that figure in his widow’s donation. 


THE RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DrEsIGN.—The Rhode Island Wo- 
men’s Centennial Commission closed its labours in 1876, with sixteen 


Another man of the same style is Manuel Ramirez é Yb 
whose ‘ Death of Pizarro’ has more poetry in its composition, ai 
more feeling for colour ; while a painting by Rosales of the ‘D 
of Lucrece’—a' large canvas, though of a hackneyed subject 
possesses real beauty both of drawing and colour, Like Ri 
and also Couture, in its vivid light and shade, the spectator g 
over the folds of the dress, the nice sense of the outlines, an 
true and agreeable variations of colour between the lights and | 
half shadows with real pleasure and satisfaction. 

Rubio is an artist in the Madrid Gallery whose pictures ¢ 
contemplates with interest, but, beyond those whose names 
have mentioned, the Spanish artists with few exceptions are we 
and dull. ie. 

The little band we have sketched are perhaps more brillia 
feeling and more graceful than any artists in Europe; and, w 
an imagination that is almost tropical in its love of colour and 
weird fancy in drawing, Fortuny, Casanova, Rico, Aranda, E 
sura, and the rest, are worthy to take a place as true artists amo 
the best painters of Europe. 

They have not the motive in their paintings of Murillo or | 
lasquez, whose spiritual descendants might perhaps better h 
been wrought in France or in England during this century, but 
vivacity, the grace, and the comic elements of those painters often 
reappear in these pictures of to-day. 

S. N. CARTER. 


eT 
hundred dollars in the treasury. This was securely invested as a nucleus 
for a School of Design, to be placed in Providence. Lovers of Art, 
waiting for an initial impulse, welcomed the opportune gift, matured — 
their plans, and organised the Rhode Island School of Design, which — 
went into operation last September. Mr. Barry, of the Massachusetts — 
State Normal Art-School, was engaged as head-master, with two assist. — 
ants ; convenient rooms were secured in the Hoppin Homestead Build-_ 
ing ; accomplished lecturers were engaged, and pupils were invited to 
avail themselves of the advantages of the new school. Its object was — 
clearly set forth—the instruction of artisans in drawing, painting, model- 
ling, and designing, that they may successfully apply the principles of — 
Art to the requirements of trade and manufacture; the training of stu- | 
dents to enable them to instruct others, or become artists ; and the gene- | 
ral advancement of public Art instruction, The plan of instruction was — 
based on that of the State Normal Art-School in Boston, though, unlike 
that institution, it is carried on by trustees, and supported by donations, — 
membership-fees, and tuition, The Art-seed was sown in a fertile soil, 
is springing up abundantly, and giving a promise of future growth cheer- - 
ing to the hearts of patrons and friends. In the day-school, every seat — 
was engaged at the commencement of the term by pupils, mostly young 
women, attracted by a love of Art, or with the intention of making it a 
profession, In the evening-school, the seats were equally well filled by — 
artisans, principally men who came to study the decorative designs 
needed in their special calling, One hundred and forty pupils were en- 
rolled on the records of the first term, including both day and evening 
schools. The second term, which commenced in February, is progress- 
ing under equally favourable auspices. Nearly five hundred drawings — 
are laid aside by the master for the June exhibition, all completed work 
being reserved for this purpose. The collection will probably be in- 
creased by as many more. The work includes everything connecte 
with decorative Art. Perspective, geometry, model-drawing, machine- 
drawing, drawing from life, designs for surface decorations, and water- 
colour painting, receive careful attention. 


Mr. StTory’s DESIGN FOR THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT. — The 
Washington Monument Commission having decided to recommend — 
Mr. Story’s design for the completion or rather reconstruction of the — 
monument in Washington, it will probably be accepted by Congress. — 
The design is described as follows by The American, Architect + “ Mr. 
Story has encased—with marble, we presume—the shaft of the monu- 
ment, so that the work now done disappears completely in his drawing 
behind the vertical walls of an Italian campanile. The shaft is carried 
up to near three hundred feet, and capped with a pyramidal roof which 
rises to three hundred and fifty, and is crowned with the winged statue 
of Fame, of which we have heard. The first hundred feet and more of 


little more than fifty feet in diameter) is widened 
wer story, or die, which projects enough to give a gal- 
t wide around the shaft. Against the faces of this die 
es, a hundred feet high, each carried on two pairs 
, and containing, we suppose, a niche like that 
, over which is a gable, and on this perches an eagle. 
Washington, twenty feet high, is shown on a tall pedestal 
_ Just above the abutting ridges of the four porches 
e of the die, crowned by a light overhanging balus- 
drels over the porch roofs are ornamented with raised 
figures of Victory in relief. Above the die the corners 
e reinforced by octagonal buttresses or turrets, like those 
: Florence ; it is cut horizontally into three divisions, 
The lower story, which shows only about twenty- 
pies of the die, carries two blank arches on pilas- 
them a rectangular panel. The arches are divided by 
, Supporting the usual Italian substitute for tracery—two 
i circle between. The next middle division is more than 
high. The wall is occupied by three high blind arches, 
slender twisted shafts, the openings divided by thread- 
and the heads filled with the same tracery as the two 
— are divided at mid-height by a broad belt that 

numer and the traceried heads _are repeated under it. 


order on pedestals in three iatercolumniations of 
mins, which are filled with blank arches and the same kind 
sub-shafts as those below.” 


65 a correspondent of the Wew York Times, “ will re- 
long as almost the only form of Art known to us shall 
res, destined to be locked up in the private houses of 
But the national Art which we long for will date its 
time when our corporations and our wealthy private citi-. 
itate the example of the men of Italy of the fourteenth, 
= Cambio of Perugia, when the religiously-disposed shall feel 
add the glories of Art to their places of worship, when 
shall be covered with the creations of genius, as were 
¢ palaces of Italy, and when thus Art will be found 
in the crowded haunts of business—then, and then only, 
hope that our dreams of a national Art may be realised. 
eld, which might be cultivated to the greatest advantage, 
and of the coming generations of the great body of 
and women, is still absolutely untouched. Our public 
year to year. Many of them have commodious and 
d halls, in which the pupils are gathered every morning 
five occasion, but these halls are ghastly in their snowy 
poor attempts at decoration made by some of the 
tended to make matters worse rather than to improve 
sception which we can at present recall is the hall of 
School, on Newton Street, Boston, which, by the muni- 
ete ere ote om Secetred 2 wash of colour. 
7 ily decorated with casts of the Parthenon frieze, and 

of antique statues. What a glorious field these halls would 


Ses similarly beautified.” This proposal is an 
d we eariéstly hope that measures will be taken to 


ez STUDIORUM.”—The writer who takes upon himself 

out and recording the history of Turner's famous 
” eould only expect to address a comparatively limited 
Vet such a prospect has in no way daunted Mr. Raw- 
Rot only entered upon the work, but has carried it 
that deserves every success* When, in 
Fine-Arts Club (London} held an exhibition of 
gs, a catalogue, very good of its kind, was pub- 
did not attempt to give any description of the 
fes, and it is the object of Mr. Rawlinson’s book to 
‘ He says: “J have aimed at giving a cata- 


9 indicated the present resting-place of each 
Oe eek ee descriptions of te’ states 


im: a Description and 2 Catalogue. London: Macmillan 


various ‘ states’ of the work as a whole; as far as - 
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as clear and as accurate as possible, and I believe they will be found to be 
in the main trustworthy ; but every student of the ‘ Liber’ will believe 
me when I say that this has been no short or easy task,” &c. We can 
quite credit the assertion from the fact that impressions of most of the 
plates exist in three or four states, and that each state is here described 
to the most minute particular, even to the slightest alteration in the 
writing or title, where this, among other things, marks a “state.” Mr. 
Thornbury says, in his “ Life of Turner,” when commenting, as he does 
at some length, on the “Liber” plates: “ Turner's knowledge of en- 
graver's effects was so marvellous that he has been known, when dis- 
satisfied with a plate, to sit down and change a sunrise into a moonrise. 
It was no unusual thing for him, when a plate of the ‘ Liber’ began to 
wear, to take it and reverse its whole effect, making all that was before 
light now dark, and all that was before dark now light, v 

But the whole history of this great work is curious and interesting 
from first to last, and it is amply set forth by Mr. Rawlinson in a man- 
ner which can scarcely fail to commend itself to collectors especially, 
and also to those who concern themselves with anything associated with 
the labours of our great landscape-painter. And yet the “ Liber,” so 
far as public appreciation went, was a failure, as it also was pecuniarily : 
Turner himself said, “ Everything conspires against the work.” When, 
in 1873, the Court of Chancery sanctioned the sale of the contents of 
the artist’s studio, no fewer than five thousand impressions of the vari- 
ous plates of the “Liber Studiorum” were sold at Messrs. Christie’s, 
nearly half of which may be described as in a fine state, and many in 
the finest state. 


Epwarp Matruew Warp.—This well-known painter died recently 
in England. He was born at Belgrave Place, Pimlico, in 1816, and, being 
the son of a gentleman who held a very responsible and lucrative post 
in the banking-house of Messrs. Coutts, Mr. Ward entered upon his 
professional course under more than ordinary advantages; for he had 
Chantrey and Wilkie to encourage him, while the latter stood sponsor 
for him when admitted as a probationer to the schools of the Royal 
Academy, whose walls in after-years were so brilliantly ornamented 
with the results of his genius, skill, artistic knowledge, and patient in- 
dustry. “It has been too much the fashion of late years,” says a Lon- 
don journal, “among some Art-critics and assumed Art-patrons, to 
decry that school of painting of which Mr. Ward was so distinguished 
a disciple; but, so long as the public at large can have access to such 
pictures as‘ The Last Sleep of Argyll,’ ‘The Execution of Montrose,’ 
* The South-Sea Bubble,’ * The Disgrace of Clarendon,’ ‘ The Family of 
Louis XVL. in the Prison of the Temple, ‘Dr. Johnson and Gold- 
smith,’ ‘ Alice Lisle,’ with half a score others that might be named, there 
will be few—and among them many good judges too—who will be 
disposed to deny that ‘a fainter has been among us,’ and left behind 
him works of which our school may be justly proud. If Mr. Ward was 
not, strictly speaking, an historical painter—a title some refuse to give 
him—he was undoubtedly not behind any artist of the English school, 
of whatever period, as a most pleasing, attractive, and impressive illus- 
trator of historical events. The future will award to him more justice 
than the past too often gave to him. There isa fund of admirable 
reading in his compositions, whether taken from English or frofn French 
history, which gained the suffrages of a host of admirers ; and there were 
few pictures more carefully studied, or that were more generally attrac- 
tive, than those contributed to the Royal Academy by the deceased 
artist. Mr. Ward was elected Associate of the Royal Academy in 1846, 
and Royal Academician in 1855. He was 2 man held in great respect, 
independently of his art, by all who knew him; of a genial disposition, 
though somewhat rough in manner; a true and sincere friend; and a 
ready helper where aid was needed.” 


Bostox.—The Art Club has resolved to have more frequent but less 
formal and elaborate exhibitions than hitherto ; though the larger exhi- 
bitions, given two or three times, will also, dpabtless, be continued. It 
has been the habit of the Club to meet the first Saturday evening of 
every month, on which occasions there have been informal collections 
and paintings on the walls, as well as a collation. It has now deter- 
mined that these lesser exhibitions shall not be confined to a single 
evening, but shall be continued during the following week, and be open, 
on the same conditions as the larger exhibitions, to the general public 
by free tickets. Thus, one week in every month, Art-loving Bostonians 


will be able to see what is doing, and observe the Art novelties collected 


from time to time by the Club. The Art Club is doing much, from year 


to year, to encourage and stimulate the taste of the city ; and this new 
plan is quite in the right direction. . .. A recent visit to the Boston 
Normal Art-School (free), which was established about six years ago, and 
is presided over by Professor Walter Smith, formerly of the South Ken- 
sington Museum, London, betrays that it now contains upward of two 
hundred pupils, more than two-thirds of whom are girls, The course 
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comprises four years, and includes free-hand and mechanical drawing, 
designing for pottery, print, carpets, and oil-cloths, geometrical drawing, 
painting in oils and water-colours, drawing with the stump, charcoal- 
drawing, drawing from models, and modelling. The school occupies a 
number of apartments in a building in School Street. Its sessions are 
daily, and include the time between nine and twelve and one and four. 
The term extends from the first of October to the middle of June. 
This school has already supplied quite a large number of highly-com- 
petent teachers to the free Art-schools which the State of Massachusetts 
has established throughout its limits within the past few years. 


A BRONZE BUST OF MR. WILLIAM PAGE, the work of Mr. W. R. 
O’Donovyan, was presented to the National Academy of Design, in New 
York, on the evening of the 12th of February. Mr. Parke Godwin, 
on behalf of a committee of subscribers to the fund for the purchase of 
the bust, made the presentation speech, which concluded as follows: 
“Much is said of schools of Art, but there is one school that every- 
body recognises, which pervades and dominates all others: it is that of 
vigorous personality. Now, Mr. Page, with all his love of the mighty 
elders, ever seemed to me a personality. He infuses himself into his 
work, and he infuses himself into you ; and, as independence and since- 
rity are the secrets of personality, his influence cannot but be whole- 
some. It emancipates us from tradition, routine, imitation ; and, even 
while copying the models of the past, from too servile a dependence 
upon those models. It is the complaint of certain critics that acade- 
mies like yours, that all academies, are apt to’generate too close an ob- 
servance of rules and formulas, which may have been good for the origi- 
nators of them, but which cramp and stifle the genius of later times. 
If that complaint be true—and it has some grounds—there is one mode 
of escaping from whatever is deleterious in instruction, and that is to cul- 
tivate the spirit, and inspire your pupils with the spirit, of a genuine 
personality. All the high names that float forever above the injuries of 
time were persons who, though feeling most intensely the genius of their 
age, yet gave to it an expression out of their own lives which was above 
and beyond their age. “It is well, then, to have among you, in your 

- hours of study, an image that may remind you that the highest aim of 
Art is not to do what others have done, and done better than you can 
do it, but to consult your own impressions and sentiments, and to bring 
out in the best way you can what is deepest and truest in your own souls, 
In that way alone shall we ever attain a real, a noble, a masterly, a 
perennial American Art.” 


New HIstToricaAL PAINTING.—A picture, painted by Mr. Tavernor 
Knott, of Edinburgh, has attracted considerable attention in that city, 
where it has lately been exhibited. The subject represents an incident 
in the history of the Scottish Reformation, ‘John Knox, the Queen’s 
Advocate, and the Circular Letter.’ For writing this letter Knox was 
tried for high-treason, and acquitted. The circular was addressed to 
the leading Protestants of Edinburgh, inviting them, at the request of 
the whole body, to be present on the day when several persons were to 
be tried for interrupting the priest officiating at the chapel of Holyrood 
House, as he was about to celebrate the communion service with cer- 
tain “superstitious practices which had been laid aside since the esta- 
blishment of the Reformation.” A copy of this letter got into the hands 
of Queen Mary; and John Spens, of Condie, her Majesty’s advocate, 
hearing of it, went to Knox to learn from him the contents of the docu- 
ment. Spens himself being a Protestant, Knox showed him a copy of 
the letter, and this is the moment the artist has chosen for his picture— 
Spens reading the circular letter. The work has elicited most favour- 
able criticism from local Art-critics, and especially is the head of the 
great reformer eulogised as a most successful effort. The picture was 
painted for Mr. Meldrum, of Edinburgh, with the object. of drawing 
attention to the teachings of Knox and the times in which we live. 
The owner proposes giving any profits arising from the exhibition of the 
painting to a fund that is being raised for a monument to the reformer: 
it says little for Edinburgh that no such memorial yet exists. 


Tue ArT Union or Lonpon.—This institution finds itself, after 
about forty-two years’ labour, in such a favourable position pecuniarily 
that the Council is enabled to carry out a plan long meditated. By a 
term of the constitution of the society as a corporate body by royal 
charter, it was required to reserve a sum of two and a half per cent. on 
its annual receipts to form a fund ‘“‘for the purpose of purchasing or 
building a gallery, and for providing a permanent fund for assisting in 
carrying out the objects of the society.” This reserve fund has now, 
with other indirect (as we may term them) accumulations, reached a sum 
which justified the Council in erecting a suitable and elegant building 
for the purposes of the institution. It is situated in the Strand, with its 
back towards the Chapel Royal, Savoy, and is quite an ornament to that 
part of the street in which it stands, as might reasonably be expected 


from the architect engaged to supply the design—Mr. E. M. Barry, 
R.A. An effective engraving of the front elevation of the edifice ap- 
peared lately in the Buz/der, with plans of the interior arrangement, © 
which seems to be all that is necessary for the efficient transaction of ‘a 
every department of the varied business associated with the Art Union, 
The staff of the society is expected to take possession of the premises 
very shortly ; and most cordially do we wish them and the Council as” 

much success in the new home as they had in the old. ie 


PROFESSOR MEEHAN'S “ Native Flowers and Ferns,” which we haye } 
noticed several times in the course of its publication, has now reached — 
the completion of the second volume, comprising twenty-four parts in a 
all. The excellence of the work, the beauty of its coloured plates, and — 
the interest of the descriptive text, which we commented upon in re-— 
ferring to the earlier numbers, have been maintained without deviation, 
The plates exhibit both delicacy and strength in a noteworthy degree, — 
The piece of strong and rich colour in plate No. 46, “ The Blunt-Tooth 
Blanket-Flower,” most happily and effectively contrasts, for instance, — 
with the delicate and pure tints in “ Field Mouse-ear Chickweed” in: 
plate No. 48. But, while every plate has its characteristic quality, all 
are excellent. This work is not only entertaining and instructive, but, 
as we said in an earlier notice, it is of marked use at this time, when 
the passion for decorative work is so extended, the subjects being admi- 
rably suggestive for conventional designs either for pottery or fabrics. 
Prang and Co., of Boston, are the publishers. 


A UNIQUE COLLECTION of old laces has been presented to the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York. Tt-was gathered by the wife of Mr. An- 
drew MacCullum, an English artist, “and was exhibited in the South — 
Kensington Museum, and the London International Exhibition of 1874. — 
The two hundred and sixty-three pieces illustrate the history of lace- 
making from the earliest Persian, Turkish, and Greek embroideries 
through the development of these embroideries into Maglia and Coupé 
work in lace, and include specimens of Venetian Rose point, Guipure, 
Alengon, Point de Milan, Spanish, Point de Flandres, and other famous — 
varieties. The gift was made by a lady who will not permit her name 
to be published. It cost her twenty-five hundred dollars, although Mr. 
MacCullum. had for some years held the collection at five thousand dol- 
lars. The Museum is now transferring its possessions to the new build- 
ing in the Central Park. One of its trustees estimates the value of these 
possessions at four hundred thousand dollars. The Cesnola collection 
of Cypriote antiquities is the most notable of them. 


i 


NEW STATUE TO WASHINGTON.—A statue in bronze of Washington, 
executed by Mr. Quincy Ward, under the commission of Mr. Daniel I. 
Tenney, by whom it was presented to the town of Newburyport, Mas- 
sachusetts, was placed in position on February 22d. The statue is eight 
feet in height, and stands firmly but lightly poised on the left foot, the 
left hand resting on the sword, and the right thrown out backward from 
the body in a spirited gesture, the attitude indicating the act of addressing 
an assembly, or troops in array. The head is finely poised, the features 
well cut, the lines of the figure firm and clear, and the effect as a whole 
truly excellent. We believe it will be considered one of the very best 
of the numerous statues erected in honour of our first President. 


THE SociETY OF AMERICAN ARTISTS, an organisation founded by 
young men fresh from the a/elers of Paris and Munich, opened its second 
annual exhibition in New York City on the roth of March. It repre- 
sents what is supposed to be the American Art of the future. At the 
close of its exhibition near the end of this month, the works in it will 
be transferred to Philadelphia, and possibly thereafter to Boston, and be 
again publicly shown. Mr. W. R. O’Donovan, Mr. W. M. Chase, Mr. 
D. M. Armstrong, and Mr. Charles H. Miller, were recently elected 
members. A paper on the exhibition will appear in our next issue, 


THE CITY OF BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, has received much attention © 
of late from lovers of Art. Mr. W. T. Walters held a reception at his 
house on the 6th of March, the occasion being the completion of the 
rearrangement of his pictures, porcelains, statuary, and d7zc-d-bvac. At 
the same time a loan exhibition in the Peabody Institute was in pro- 
gress, the proceeds from which were devoted to the purchase of American 
paintings. Visitors from all parts of the country attended the reception 
and the exhibition. 


THE AMERICAN WATER-CoLouR Socigety’s twelfth annual exhibi- 
tion, which closed on the Ist of March, was highly successful. About 
8,000 single tickets, 500 season tickets, and 4,000 catalogues were sold. — 
One hundred and more pictures found purchasers, the. total sum received 
for them being about $9,000. Last year the sales of pictures brought 
only $6,000. 
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TISERS, is a fact beyond all question that advertising is one of the most important auxiliaries in successfully conducting 


business ; and no thoroughly practical man, though hi i i imi i 

: ; ; 1 g 1s experience and observation be limited, will undervalue this 

al agency in the commercial world ; neither should any person fail to make use of such means as are legitimate generally effec- 
be indispensable. Publicity is the very foundation of commercial success, and this must be obtained by Cate tetas This 

me patent, and a man who, by this method, seeks the prosperity of his business, enters upon no untried field; he has the ex- 

most eminent and successful business-men of the past and present. ‘ 


JOURNAL (published by D. APPLETON & CO.) is undoubtedly one of the very best mediums in the country—reaching, as it does, 
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LANDSCAPE IN AMERICAN POETRY.—From drawings by J. APPLETON Brown, engraved by A. V.S. ANTHONY. Text by Miss Lucy Larcom. This Se 
of articles will contain some of the most beautiful and artistic engravings on wood ever given to the American public. They will illustrate the places and | 
described by Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, and other of our distinguished poets. 
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“We can not too highly commend this latest scheme for presenting good literature in comely and 
convenient shape, at extremely low prices.’”’—Nrw York EvENING Post. 


APPLETON S’ 


NEW HANDY-VOLUME SERIES. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES; ROMANCE, ADVENTURE, TRAVEL, Humor; Historic, LITERARY, 


/f 


1. Jet: Her Face or her Fortune ? 
r ‘By Mrs. Annie Epwarpes, author of “Archie Lovell,” 
“Ought we to Visit her?” etc. 30 cents. 


*¢ Jet’ is a thoroughly good book. It is pure in purpose, fresh 
‘nd attractive in style, and fully justifies all the ‘ great expecta- 
tions’ based upon the reputation Mrs. Edwardes has gained for 
herself.” —Boston Post. 


2. A Struggle. 


By Barnet PHILLIPS. 25 cents. 


“A charming novelette of the Franco-German War, told ina 
t and interesting manner that absorbs the mind until the 
Story is finished.” —Phzladelphia Times. 


3. Misericordia. 
By Eruet Lynn Linton. 20 cents. 


“We are not sure that we like anything by Mrs. Linton better 
than this.”—New York Evening Post. 


4. Gordon Baldwin, and The Philoso- 
pher’s Pendulum. 


By Ruporry Linpav. 25 cents. 


“Both tales are full of dramatic interest, and both are told with 
admirable skill.” —Wew York Evening Post. 

““We recommend to readers of fiction these two remarkable 
stories.”’—New Vork Times. 


5. The Fisherman of Auge. 


By Katuarine S. Macquor. 20 cents. 


_ “A particuarly good bit of work by Katharine S. Macquoid. 
‘The story has a strong plot, and some of its scenes are fine bits of 
dramatic writing.” —NVew York Evening Post, ‘ 

“The Fisherman of Auge’ is both picturesque and graphic, 
and contains many passages of power. ‘he story is a good one, 
aa will be recognized as such by all who begin it.” —Utica Daily 

erUer. 


6. The Essays of Elia. 


First Series. By Cuarces Lams. 


_ The quaintness of thought and expression, the originality and 
humor and exquisite elaboration of the papers, have made them as 
much a standard as any of the writings of Addison and Steele, and 
far more agreeable.” — Philadelphia North American. 


| . The Bird of Passage. 


j By J. Sueripan Le Fanv, author of ‘‘ Uncle Silas,” etc. 
25 cents. 

_ The heroine is a pleasant relief from the crowd of conven- 

tional beauties that one knows by heart. The scenes of the book 

ad as odd as the characters.” —Boston Courier. 


8. The House of the Two Barbels. 


Anpr& THeuRIet, author of ‘Gérard’s Marriage,” 
“©The Godson of a Marquis,” etc. 20 cents. 
_ The tale is pretty, and so naively and charmingly told, with 
sich delicate yet artistic characterization, that it leaves a most de- 
impression on the reader’s mind.” —New Vork Express. 

“A delightful little romance, exquisite in its conception and 

perfect in its style.” Philadelphia Record. 

_ The character of Germain Lafrogne is one of the best in mod- 

ern fiction,”—Baltimore Sun. 


30 cents. 


bound in paper covers. 
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AND SOCIETY MONOGRAPHS. 


9. Lights of the Old English Stage. 


Biographical and Anecdotical Sketches of Famous Actors 
of the Old English Stage, Reprinted from Temple Bar. 
go cents. 

“The beok treats of Richard Burbage and other ‘originals’ of 
Shakespeare’s characters, the Cibbers, Garrick, Charles Macklin, 
‘ Peg’ Woffington and George Anne Bellamy, John Kemble and 
Mrs. Siddons, Cooke, Edmund Kean, Charles Young, Dora Jor- 
dan, and Mrs. Robinson, A more interesting group of persons it 
would be hard to find.” —New York World, 


2 2 
10. Impressions of America. 
From the Wineteenth Century. By R. W. Dats. 1. 
Society. II. Politics. ILI. and 1V. Popular Education. 
25 cents. 

**The book shows how our society, politics, and systems of 
popular education strike an intelligent, observing, fair-minded 
foreigner. The style of the book is pleasant, and the writer notices 
our republican ways with a mingling of surprise, admiration, and 
amusement, that is refreshing toread about.” —Louisville Courier- 
Sournal. 


11. The Goldsmith’s Wife. 


By Madame Cuartes REYBAUD. 25 cents. 

‘*No one but a woman could have sounded the depths of the 
nature of this goldsmith’s wife, and portrayed so cleverly her ex- 
ig purity and the hard strugglesshe underwent.” —Wew York 
Mail. 


12. A Summer Idyl. 


By Curist1an Rerp, author of ‘‘ Bonny Kate,” “ Valerie 
Aylmer,” etc. 30 cents, 

««¢ A Summer Idyl’ is a charming summer sketch, the scene of 

which is on the French Broad, in North Carolina. It is eminently 

entertaining as a story, as well asa delightful idyllic rural picture.” 


‘* We consider it one of Christian Reid’s best efforts. It is full 
of spirit and adventure, relieved by an exquisite love-episode,”"— 
Philadelphia Item. 


13. The Arab Wife. 


A Romance of the Polynesian Seas. 25 cents. 
«©«The Arab Wife’ is a picturesque and romantic story, ofa 
kind to recall to many readers those brilliant books of thirty years 
ago—Melville’s ‘Typee’ and ‘Omoo,’” 


14. Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. 
By Juttan HAwrTuorneE, author of ‘‘ Bressant,” ‘‘ Garth,” 
etc. 20 cents. 
“This interesting little story fully sustains the reputation of 
Julian Hawthorne. In him, at least, we have one more proof of 
the ‘heredity of genius,’ ” 


15. Liquidated, and The Seer. 


By Ruporpex Linpau, author of ‘Gordon Baldwin,” 
and ‘The Philosopher’s Pendulum,” 25 cents. 


“‘Tiquidated is charmingly told, and mingled with all manner 
of exciting incidents and hair-breadth escapes. ‘The Seer’ bears 
witness to the same artistic power and life-like portraiture.” 


16. The Great German Composers. 


Comprising Biographical and Anecdotical Sketches ot 
Bach, Handel, Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Franz, Chopin, Weber, Mendelssohn, 
and Wagner. 


go cents. 


Lo be followed by other works of every variety of theme that will make the series attractive to 


students as well as general readers. 


_* * Any volume mailed, post-paid, to any address within the United States, on receipt of the price. 


1%. Antoinette. 


A Story. By Anpri THEuRIzT. 20 cents, 


‘‘Theuriet is the envied author of several graceful novelettes, 
artistic and charming, of which ‘ Antoinette’ is not the least de- 
lightful.”—Boston Post. 


18. John-a-Dreams. 
A Tale. 


‘* A capital little story; spirited in the telling, bright in style, 
and clever in construction.” —Boston Gazette. 


19. Mrs. Jack. 


A Story. By FRANcES ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 


30 cents. 


. 


20 cents. 


*€ Tt isa well-written story, and will generally be voted too short. 
The characters are vividly imagined and clearly realized, while the 
author has a sense of humor which lightens the work.” —PAz/adel- 
phia Inquirer, 


20. English Literature. 


From 596 to 1832. By T. ARNotp, Reprinted from the 
“ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 25 cents. 


“‘Emphatically a history of intellectual ideas, rather than a 
tedious catalogue of books andauthors. Scarcely any notable book 
or author is omitted.”—New York Evening Express. 


21. Raymonde. 


A Tale. By Anpr& Tueurter, author of “ Gérard’s 
Marriage,” etc. 30 cents. 
‘ A story well planned, well written, andnot long. It is bright, 
readable, and unexceptionable in its tone and inculcations.”—Wor- 
cester Spy. 


22. Beaconsfield. 


A Sketch of the Literary and Political Career of Benjamin 
Disraeli, now Earl of Beaconsfield. With Two Portraits. 
By Georce M. Tow.e. 25 cents. 

‘* A critical and biographical sketch of Lord Beaconsfield, which 
will attract attention no less by its entertaining qualities than by 
the opportuneness of its appearance. The book has a certain 
rapidity, briskness, spirit about it, which are particularly pleasing.” 
—New York Evening Post. 

‘*A vivid glimpse of Beaconsfield’s eventful life that will be 
universally read.”"—Phzladelphia Item. 


23. The Multitudinous Seas. 


By S. G. W. BENJAMIN. 25 cents. 


«“S. G. W. Benjamin, the artist and author, has passed many 
of his days on the sea. Few writers have had his peculiar oppor- 
tunities to study the countless aspects of the ocean in divers lati- 
tudes, to know the actual experiences of sailor life, and to accumu- 
late a general fund of marine wit and wisdom, exceedingly enter- 
taining tolandsmen. Such is the nature of his familiar on the 
* Multitudinous Seas.’”—New York Home ¥ournal, 


24, The Disturbing Element. 
By CuarLotte M. YONGE. 30 cents. 
25. Fairy Tales: 


Their Origin and Meaning. 
Bunce. 25 cents. 


26. Thomas Carlyle. 


His Life—his Books—his Theories, 
GUERNSEY. 30 cents. 


By Joun Tuacxray 


By Atrrep H, 


APPLETONS’ NEW HanDy-VoLuME SERIES is in handsome 18mo volumes, in large type, of a size convenient for the pocket, or suitable for the library-shelf, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 
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JUST PUBLISHED : 
I 


Education as a Science. 


By ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D. 1 vol., 12mo. Cloth. 
E Price, $1.75. (Forming Number 25 of ‘* The In- 
ternational Scientific Series.”’) 


“Tn the present work I have surveyed the Teaching Art, as 
far as possible, from a scientific point of yiew; which means, 
among other things, that the maxims of ordinary experience are 
tested and amended by bringing them under the best ascertained 
laws of the mind.” —/rom Preface. 


106 
Fairy-Tales: 
THEIR ORIGIN AND MEANING. 

With some Account of Dwellers in Fairyland. By 
Joun THACKERAY Bunce. 18mo. Paper cover. 
Price, 25 cents. (Forming Number 25 of Apple- 
tons’ ** New Handy-Volume Series.’’) 


The aim of this volume is to show the origin of popular fairy- 
tales in the traditions and legends of the early periods of the race, 
as more fully exemplified in the works of Max Miiller, Ralston, 
and others. a 


Thomas Carlyle: 
HIS LIFE—HIS BOOKS—HIS THEORIES. 
By ALFRED H. GUERNSEY. 18mo. Paper cover. 
Price, 30 cents. (Forming Number 26 of Apple- 
tons’ ‘‘ New Handy-Volume Series.’’) 


Compacted in this pocket volume the reader will find a sketch 
of Carlyle’s career, an examination of the purpose and scope of his 
books, with numerous extracts that illustrate the peculiarities of 
his style, and the theories with which his name is identified. 


IV. 
Vol. IT. of Roscoe's Chemistry. 


A Treatise on Chemistry. 


By H. E. Roscor, F.R.S., and C. SCHORLEMMER, 
IF. R. S., Professors of Chemistry in Owens Col- 
lege, Manchester, England. Vol. II. Part I.— 
Merats. With numerous Illustrations. 1 vol., 
8yo, 504 pages. Cloth. Price, $3.00. 


Vis 
Edwin Drood, Reprinted 
Pieces, and other 


Stories. 


By CuHartes Dickens. With Thirty Illustrations by 
Fildes, Dalziel, and Barnard. Forming the twen- 
tieth volume of Chapman & Hall’s New House- 
hold. Edition of Dickens’s Works. Small 4to. 
Cloth, $1.75; paper, $1.25. 


VI. 
The Endless Future of the 


Human Race. 


ALetter toa Friend. By C.S. Henry, D. D. 12mo. 
Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers. Any volume mailed, post-paid, to 
any address in the United States, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 


AMERICAN PAINTERS: 


Biographical Sketches of Fifty 
American Artists, 
WITH 


EIGHTY-THREE EXAMPLES OF THEIR WORKS, 


Lingraved on Wood in a perfect manner. 


The painters represented in this work are as follows: 


Church, Hunt, J. H. Beard, 
Tnnes, Whittredge, W. H. Beard, 
Huntington, W. Hart, Porter, 

age, . M. Hart, G. L. Brown, 
Sanford Gifford, McEntee, Appleton Brown, 
Swain Gifford, Colman, Cropsey, 
Durand, Hicks, Casilear, 
R. W. Weir, Winslow Homer, E. Johnson, 
W. T. Richards, De Haas, Shirlaw, 
T. Moran, J. G. Brown, Chase, 
P. Moran, Wyant, Bricher, 
Perry, Wood, Robbins, 
Bellows, Bristol, Wilmarth, 
Shattuck, Reinhart, Eaton, 
Miller, Bridgman, uy, 
J. F. Weir, Bierstadt, Quartley, 

Hopkinson Smith, Meeker. 


The publishers feel justified in saying that the contemporaneous 
art of no country has ever been so adequately represented in a 
single volume as our American Painters are in this work, while 
the engravings are equal in execution to the finest examples of 
wood-engraving produced here or abroad. 

Quarto; cloth, extra gilt, price, $7.00; full morocco, $13.00. 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
549 & 551 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


THE ART JOURNAL ADVERTISER. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & 00, 


MANUFACTURERS OF , 


“Zz 


GAS FIXTURES 


~~ 


FINE BRONZE | | 


AND - 


MARBLE CLOCKS, 


4 


METAL AND PORCELAIN LAMPS, ORNAMENTAL BRONZES, Etc. 


i 
Pa 


a 


We respectfully announce that we are prepared to manufacture and offer for sale 
varied and elegant patterns of CORNELIUS & CO., of Philadelphia—long established an 
favorably known to the public—who, having discontinued manufacturing, have transferred 


that portion of their business to us. 


Thankful for patronage generously bestowed, we solicit its continuance. We cordially 


invite those interested in INDUSTRIAL ART-WORK to visit our establishment and freely 


examine a display of goods in our line not equaled elsewhere in the world. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 


Nos. 886 & 838 BROADWAY, and 18th Street, near Union Square, NEW YORK. 


* 


PRIMERS | 


LN SOLELY Gass HISTORY, AND LITHRATOURE, 


19mo.-"Mlesrible Cloth... iccia. nosy oe aeeseonccie sens aee 45 cents each. 


I.—Edited by. Professors HUXLEY, ROSCOE, and BALFOUR STEWART, i 
SCIENCE PRIMERS. 


Chemistry) .2...: aatsemenneceeen sos H. E. Roscozr. | Astronomy,................-. ye y 

WIPRYSICS 6. 6.6s:08sk nes tao ne Baurour Stewart. | Botany... ........s000s.0+ «eee ....J. D, Hooker. ~ 

Physical Geography................. A. GEIKTE, || OBEC Soi cs aisa ta, 2 vase oom te ....W.S. JEvons. — 

Geology............0.0..+.+.+-0-0-+. A. GEIKIE, ; Inventional Geometry......... ..W. G. Spencer. © 

Physiology ...:. css. sser een ies Saeed & M. Foster. | Pianoforte... .........04.005.- Frankuin TAyor. 
Political Economy............... W. S. Jevons. 


II.—Edited by J. R. GREEN, M. A., Examiner in the School of Modern History at Oxford. 
HISTORY PRIMERS. 


(Greece... «si icon seme ees an eae C. A. Fyrre.| Old Greek Life .................J. B. Manarry. 
Rome.............5 AS Sane Sale ewate M. Cretcuron.| Roman Antiquities........... «A. S. Wirgins, 
Europe.......... St o.9 Sea SCR E, A. Freeman. | Géography............. ery): ..Groran GRoveE. 

III.—Edited by J. R. GREEN, M. A. 
LITERATURE PRIMERS. : 

English Grammar................... R. Morris. | Studies in Bryant............ ot hse a. 00s CADE 
English Literature............ Sroprorp Brooks. | Greek Literature............... ....R. ©, JEBB. 
Philology Gus we eae hho J. Pemx, | English Grammar Exercises.........R. Morris. 
Classical Geography.............. <M. W. Doumr omer is yon eee cece .....W. E, Guapsrone. 
Shakespeare... .. 20... .00. 000000 seers E. Downen. [OTHERS IN PREPARATION.] © ~ 

The object of these primers is to convey information in such a manner as to make it both intelligible and interesting to very young 
pupils, and so to discipline their minds as to incline them to more systematic after-studies. They are not only an aid to the pupil, but 


to the teacher, lightening the task of each by an agreeable, easy, and natural method of instruction. In the Science 
ple experiments have been devised, leading up to the chief truths of each science. By this means the pupil’s interest is excited, and the 
memory is impressed so as to retain without difficulty the facts brought under observation, ‘The woodcuts which illustrate these primers 
serve the same purpose, embellishing and explaining the text at the same time. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 549 & 551 Broadway, New Vork. 
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| THE ART JOURNAL ADVERTISER. 
abies PELE Bee : a : - } 


F. W. DEVOE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


FINE 
BRUSHES, 


SCULPTORS’ 
TOOLS. 


F. W. Devoe & Co.'s 
~ CANVAS 


|FOR- ARTISTS. * 


F. W. Devoe & Co.’s 
ARTISTS COLORS 


IN TUBES. 


ee 


RINTING INK Ge 
7 Manufaeture € 


K.@ 
= 


‘¢ WATER 
WOO. TORS: : 
> CAKES AND’ MOIST: 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


Fred’ Wi Devoe, WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES, 
Cor. FULETON & WILLIAM STS., 


Fred’k Saunders, Jr., 
J. Seaver Page: 


STANDARD AMERICAN ees 
RD TABLES. The Fairy-Land of Science. 


i 
que Europe,and The Art Your~ | 
e woodcut ac has eR 
a NEW YORK. 


ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 


RI eer cs : AUTHOR OF 
“tA SHORT HISTORY OF NATURAL SCIENCE, Erc. 
Be Nas pL AUDEN Nek 
ee BYA eke <p 08 Ob 


SS 
Se tae at ¢ Fa / %, 
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ILLUSTRATED. 


sh 1 volume, 12mo. Cloth; extra. 


ved the unqualified approbation of all'the | ny ppON S& CO., Publishers, Leading Numbers of Pens. 048-14-190-606-393—44-128 4161, 
ill be foun in daily ‘use in the principal’. Fg ie ee _ 549 & 551 Broapway,New York. ALWAYS ASK FOR “ESTERBROOK’S.” 


; The characteristics which havergiven these |. 
reputation are: First-Crass: 


Bee G©RUTTENDEN & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


eg DEMI-LANDAUS, 


Five-Glass Landaus, Landazlets, Coupelets, 


COUPES. BROUGHAMS, VIS-A-VIS, 


And VICTORIAS. 


ALL STRICTLY FIRST CLASS; WARRANTED. 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT. 


THE PEOPLE, THE PRESS, and the medical pro- 


fession, concur in bearing testimony to the surpassing ex- 


devoted to literature ot a/high order cellence of ~ 
| selected. The leading minds in all 

their best intellectual work ‘to the 

d, in order that AppLEToNs’ JouRNAL 
tellectual activity of the time thus 

t to its pages a selection of the more note- 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 


asa remedy jor dyspepsia, constipation, headache, an unhealthy 
condition of the blood, low fever, and other ailments. This 


peerless article preserves its properties in all climates. 


t come'from the pens ofthese writers. 
‘ one place in the Jourxat, and descrip- | 
:place'will be given to articles 
to discussions of social and | 
dressed distinctly to the intellec- | 
d. toe subjects in which the” 
concerned. nae 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


rs mnum, in ‘advarice, postage pre- . - == 
If subscribers in thé United States, or ; A NEW 
nol = eet aapcrie Pee : 

: ayfvecesrrnin- | FX RACRANT VANITY FAIR.  cidarette 
= Se age Fa od rae Gotten up in honor of the Paris Award. Each Cigarette bears cut of the Paris Medal and brand, Parisian style. Our 
Spake igh ¢ ae % Dy Pos 3 e | Tobacco and Cigarettes are better than ever, and unsurpassed for Purity, Delicacy, and Excellence. Special size Ciga- 
Pash ania’, Sibeaks ~ yettes, with any NAME, MONOGRAM, CREST, OR DESIGN, to order, at $5 for 500. Samples on receipt of 
ree ae he ied pecan postage-stamp, Samples of our Asthmatic and Catarrh Cigarettes, each, 25 cents by mail. 

x nie WM, S. KIMBALL & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


Prertess Tonacco Works. 


%. 


< 


> 


Premiums received: and defeiedat 
Less deferred: premiums January 1, 1878... 
Interest received and accrued. 


Losses by. death, yaeludine: ‘Reversionary: additions to same... 
Endowments matured and ‘discounted, including: Reversionary additions to. 
Life annuities and reinsurances j 
Dividends and returned premiums: on Danoeied policies. <5 -)0-s sees. 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees. 

Taxes, office’ and law “expenses, ‘salaries, advertising, printing, ete 
Reduction of values on United States and pier, stocks 

Profit and loss “account 


Cashin bank, on hand, and in transit (since receted eae) 
Invested in United States, New work City, and other: sioeks (market alue $1 5 415, 
Real estate 
Bonds and: mortgages, first lien. on Peal estate (buildings. thereon insured for 
i assigned to the Company as additional collateral security) : 
* Loans. on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on veces policies : a 
* Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due ‘subsequent. to Janue I, 187 
*Premiums On existing . policies in’ course. of transmission and: collection (estimated res rve on. these’ ‘po 
‘cies, $590,000 ; included in liabilities) eee Sie : 
Agents’. balances... . 
Acerued interest on invesin cats to January: en 18705-- 4 


i 


* A detailed schedule of these tems jee: accompany | the sual a annual report , i 
| State of New Vork. ; 


Excess of market value of darucines over cost eweles ; 


CASH ASSETS, January 1, 1879. ez Seerenistane Sacer 
Appropriated as. follows; fae 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to: ieee : 8 1879--- 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc 
Matured Endowments, due and: unpaid : : 
Reserved ‘for reinsurance on existing. policies; participating insuran € Jat A tid 
P, ‘hon-participating at 5) per cent., Carlisle, net’ premium... 
Reserved for, contingent liabilities ‘to -Tontine, dene und, 
- existing policies of ‘that class...-..“.-... 
Reserved for premiums paid | in advance. -. .-- 


From the dndiviaed surplus of re ay th be 
proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on ‘sett 
ene the rete 5,082 policies have been issued, insur 1g $1 


’ Number of policies in force 1, 18 
Number. of policies in force Jan. 1, 8775.45 421 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1, 1878, 45, 605. 
“Number of policies in force Jan. 1, 1879, 4 
DeatheClains: paid 1875, $1, ,524,815 | Income fro 
DeathsClaims paid 1876, ‘ fea eng | encome. fro 
-DeathsClaims paid A877, 4 
if ne prid eS 


i & 


“MORRIS FRANKLIN, | JOHN MAIRS, 
* ROBERT: B. COLLINS, - : AVID® DOWS, - 
“CHAS. WRIGHT, M: D., : SBENRY. BOWERS, 
Hel PEP 3 SEYMOUR, *°»,. - JOHN M. FURMAN, 
_. THEODORE M, BANTA, Cashier. ag 
; D. O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. Aes : 
{> CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., Residence, 109 E.. 26th St. 
HENRY TOS 7 M. aoe Residence, 15 E. ae ak : 


